New Text for America’s Biggest Business 


Retailing is America’s biggest business. Out of the 3,048,000 business 
establishments in the United States, 1,770,355 are in the retailing field, 
as shown by the United States census; and one out of every seven gain- 
fully employed persons in the United States is engaged in retailing— 
all of which adds up to BIG business and a BIG field for training. 


Retailing, Principles and Practices, is a popular basic text for training 
in this field. The initial volume was selected and used by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute for its retailing courses. Now, the new 
Second Edition of the book is just off the press—enlarged, up to date, 
and modern in every respect! 


This new book presents principles and practices successfully used in 
handling every major phase of retail-store operation: (1) housing, (2) 
merchandising, (3) sales promotion, and (4) management control. 
The treatment of every subject is accurate, authoritative—backed by 
retailers themselves! 


Retailing, Principles and Practices, Second Edition, takes the student 
right into his community to work with local stores; each chapter is 
concluded with a series of practical problems and projects that require 
him to contact, investigate, and observe retail-store operation in his 
home town or city. Each chapter is also concluded with questions and 
points for discussion, and suggested readings. 


Retailing, Principles and Practices, Second Edition, is easy, interesting 
reading. It is liberally illustrated from cover to cover with striking 
photographs, drawings, and charts that represent modern retailing prac- 
tices. It includes photographs and short biographies of prominent lead- 
ers in the field. 


Bring the NEW practices in retailing into your retailing classroom with 
Retailing, Principles and Practices, Second Edition. investigate this 
new text now. Write our nearest office. 
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torial Observation and Presentation 


Cooperation is the keynote to success! There is ample evidence of 
the growing trend toward more effective cooperation between business 
and business educators. One such evidence is presenting itself as a 
result of increased attendance at, and interest in, the Annual Education 
Nights sponsored by NOMA Chapters. Office managers and business 
teachers are getting better acquainted with each other’s problems 
through these meetings. 

Cooperative effort is also bringing more and more office manage- 
ment personnel into schools to talk to groups of office occupations stu- 
dents relative to their chosen field of work. Thus office management 
personnel are more and more coming to appreciate the problems of the 
business teacher through such additional personal contact with teach- 
ers. They are also giving first hand suggestions on what is necessary 
and desirable if office training students are to fulfill the office need in 
the fullest sense of the word. 

Further evidence of cooperation is present when teachers increas- 
ingly think in terms of field trips to business offices and when office man- 
agers file the name of their office with the educational chairmen of 
NOMA chapters as an office which readily welcomes visits by school 
students and their teachers. 

These are but a few of the many evidences of cooperation which 
are becoming more and more the order of the day among office man- 
agers and business teachers! Hence it is with real enthusiasm that the 
UBEA Forum devotes this issue to Office Standards and Relations 
with Business. 

Dr. Harm Harms is the editor of this special issue. He has done 
an outstanding piece of work in selecting and editing manuscripts 
having to do with this subject and it is our privilege and pleasure to 
present to our readers Dr. Harm Harms. 

J. Frank Editor. 


Harm Harms is a corn-husker, com- 
ing from the state of Nebraska where 
he received his Bachelor’s and Mas- 
ter’s Degrees. His Doctor’s Degree is 
from Columbia University. 

Dr. Harms is Director of Business 
Education at Capital University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. He has been elected 
next year’s president of the Ohio 
Business Teachers Association, is a di- 
rector of NABTTI, a member of the 
Lions Club, is active in NOMA 
circles as Bducational Chairman of 
Area Seven. 


Issue Editor 
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19th EDITION 201TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 


: Modernized AND ACCOUNTING 
: Streamlined By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 
4 Simplified The many thousands of users of 20TH CENTURY 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING in more than 
13,000 schools have provided an excellent laboratory for 
the authors and the publishers to use in making the im- 
provements that have gone into the new nineteenth edi- 
tion. This book does not represent merely the pet ideas 
of the authors. It includes the tried, tested, and proved 
methods that can be used successfully in the hands of 
There are numerous new features in this the average teacher. As the result of many months of 
beck. Ba Mas the we of field study, classroom observation, consultation, analysis 
of suggestions, questionnaire study, and experimentation, 
visual aids, many fine illustrations are in- this new nineteenth edition has been developed. Thou- 
cluded and are used to maximum advan- sands of man-hours have gone into the development of 
this new edition that can be described as modernized, 
simplified, and streamlined. 


stationery are strictly up-to-date and are 


mm accord with modern use and practice SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


The United Services is a continuous department of 
the UBEA FORUM. Members are urged to share 
their experiences and comments with our readers. 


Contributions should be mailed to the Service Editor. 


DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


WILLIAM R. BLACKLER, Editor 


California Bureau of Business Education 
Sacramento, California 


VISUAL AIDS FOR MORE EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Contributed by Harry Q. Packer, State Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education, State Department of Education, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


A complete, successful and efficient business eduea- 
tion program utilizes all possible means for providing 
up-to-date instruction and in recent years much atten- 
tion has been directed toward imprdvement of instruc- 
tion in general as a means of gaining such efficiency. Of 
course, instruction may be improved in a variety of spe- 
cific ways, and one of these devices will be the subject 
matter of this paper, namely, visual aids. 

What Are Visual Aids in Business Education? 

Numerous visual aids are available for all subject 
fields in business education. A large number of these 
aids are in our own classroom and schools, others may be 
secured from outside sources at little or no cost and many 
ean easily be prepared by the teacher or the students. 
The chief requirement for developing a set of visual 
aids is imagination and a strong desire to do a good job. 
Teachers of business subjects should start thinking in 
terms of a visualized curriculum and perhaps an ideal 
situation would be to have a minimum of one visual aid 
for each unit of work in the course of study. The most 
effective visual aid or set of visual aids for a unit of 
work can, of course, best be determined by the indi- 
vidual instructor, The specific visual aid which should 
be used will be determined by the nature of the subject, 
available teaching time, student level, and the accessi- 
bility of the aid itself. Following is a partial list of 
some of the visual aids that may be used in a business 
education program and rather complete suggestions re- 
garding where or how they may be secured. 

Blackboard and Bulletin Board 

Charts, Graphs, Maps and Diagrams 
- Manuals and Posters 

Objects, Specimens and Models 

Training Laboratory 

Flash Cards 

Field Trips 

Pictures and Photographs 


Slides 
Visualeast 
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Opaque Projector 
Motion Pictures 
Diseussional Filmstrip and Sound Slidefilm Projector 


Blackboazd and Bulletin Board 


Classrooms are usually equipped with blackboards and 
most of them do have a stationary or portable bulletin 
board. In ease the latter is not availabile, a home-made 
one can easily be constructed in the school shop by cover- 
ing a heavy sheet of cardboard with burlap cloth or by 
using an ordinary sheet of cork or wallboard. 


Charts, Graphs, Maps, and Diagrams 


These visual aids may be found in magazines, text- 
books, newspapers, journals, and are distributed by 
manufacturers of office equipment, merchandise and 
other business concerns located in the community. It is 
also desirable that the teacher prepare his own material 
for specific units of work. In many eases the construc- 
tion of these aids could be an excellent student project. 
Charts, graphs, maps, and diagrams also may be pur- 
chased from reliable commercial dealers. Many of these 
sources are listed in Pamphlet No. 80, ‘‘Sources of Vis- 
ual Aids and Equipment for Instructional Use in 
Schools,’? U. S. Government Printing Office, price—10 
cents. 

Manuals and Poster 


These visual aids readily lend themselves to a student 
project in commercial geography, office practice, sales- 
manship and the distributive occupations classes. <A 
large number of manuals and posters are also made 
available by manufacturers of office equipment and sup- 
plies. The local stores in your community are other 
excellent sources for this type of aid. 


Objects, Specimens, and Models 


It is valuable to be able to see and even hold the object 
which is being discussed. However, in many cases it 
would be even more effective to use a specimen or a 
model. In stenography, bookkeeping, and the office oc- 
cupations, it is extremely important to use the actual 
objects and forms used in local businesses. In many 
cases these local concerns would be pleased to supply the 
business education department with such visual aids. 
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Training Laboratory 


In the salesmanship, office practice and distributive 
occupations classes this is a must. Many of the modern 
schools have made specific arrangements for training 
laboratories for these subjects. However, a large number 
of our schools do not provide these facilities and it is 
necessary for the teacher to either «construct them with 
the assistance of students or sell the school shop people 
on the idea. Here again, local merchants and other 
business concerns in many communities have been of 
great help, and have actually contributed generously. 


Field Trips 


A wealth of information may be gained from care- 
fully planned field trips. Each community offers op- 
portunities for information on most business education 
subjects. However, to reap the benefit of this type of 


visual aid, it is necessary to coordinate the trip with 
the specific class lesson. A check list to guide the stu- 
dents’ thinking would help to make the trip most effec- 
tive. The check list reproduced here to be used in con- 
nection with store trips was developed in a visual aid 
workshop conducted at the Research Bureau for Retail 
Training, University of Pittsburgh, during the summer 
of 1945. 
Pictures and Photographs 


Every magazine, journal, newspaper and piece of 
advertising literature is a potential source of pictures 
for business education classes. After clipping, it is im- 
portant to develop a filing system that would enable you 
to find the right picture when desired and if possible, 
each picture or photograph should be mounted on thin 
cardboard, cataloged and filed in an appropriate folder. 

(Continued on page 37) 


Office Standards and Co-operation 
With Business 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 


The following group of educators, representing prac- 
tically every state in the Union and some parts of Can- 
ada, have agreed to keep a special lookout for researches 
and other dependable indices of standards for business 
education. If you happen to know of a study bearing 
directly on this area, please_contact a member of this 
committee or refer it directly to the UBEA STAND- 
ARDS EDITOR (Harm Harms, Capital University, 
Columbus 9, Ohio). Full recognition will be given for 
all contributions. 

Florence L. Adams, Peter Agnew, Harvey A. Andruss, 
Sister Barbara Ann, Donovan R. Armstrong, Leona 
Barnes, Hazel E. Bates, John A. Beaumont, Catherine 
A. Bishop, Margaret S. Blacher, Helen B. Borland, 
Merie Bosh, Mrs. Lloyd Bradfield, S. A. Bransfield, Lelah 
Brownfield, Agnes Bushnell, Mildred Calhoun, Russell 
N. Cansler, Hazel M. Carley, Jean Caster, Mollie Cerny, 
Arnold Condon, Hazel R. Coutts, Kermit Crawley, Evan 
Croft, Dorothy C. Cheatham, R. H. Cole, C. C. Dawson, 
Earl S. Dickerson, Millicent L. Dixon, Clare Doggett, 
Lloyd V. Douglas, Arthur I. Downes, Viola DuFrain, 
Viola G. Engler, Eugene B. Elliott, Evelyn Elliott, 
Irene Clark Evans. 

Harold D. Fasnacht, Dorothy C. Finkelhor, A. H. 
Flury, Geneva Fornell, Gertrude Forrester, Katherine 
L. Foster, F. Y. Fox, Elsie M. Freethy, Mable H. 
George, E. Dana Gibson, Fred M. Gingles, Jack Given, 
Howard E. Golden, Miss Lora Goodwin, J. Paul Gourlay, 
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HARM HARMS, Editor 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio 


J. F. Griffin, W. Margaret Haack, M. M. Hargrove, 
Benjamin R. Haynes, J. Frances Henderson, Luvicy 
Hill, Elizabeth M. Hogg, Helen E. Holt, R. J. Hosler, 
Howard G. Hubbard, Clyde M. Huber, Roy O. Hunter, 
E. Deane Hunton, Mrs. Jack Huton, E. E. Hutzel, Irma 
Johnson, Harry Kavee, Mildred Klaus. 

Benjamin Kuykendall, Iver Larson, Ruth Larson, A. 
J. Lawrence, D. D. Lessenberry, W. W. Littlejohn, F. 
J. Lueben, W. S. Lyerla, Olive Marshall, Edward I. 
Martin, George A. Meadows, Mr. John Moorman, Esther 
C. Mortimer, M. Loretta McDonald, E. C. McGill, 
Katharine McIntyre, Marion S. MeKenney, Ruth M. Me- 
Mahon, Elizabeth S. Menshaw, Hilda Mesick, Eugenia 
Moseley, Ruby F. Nason, Howard M. Norton, Robert 
A. Nelson, Ruth P. Nelson, C. J. Newman, C. A. Nolan, 
Ernest C. Pace, Perle Marie Parvis, Roland S. Pepper, 
Wilber Lee Perkins, Gladys D. Pfannenmiller, Estelle 
L. Popham, Ralph A. Price, Eldon L. Reese, Miss Faye 
M. Ricketts, 

Ruth L. Roberts, Doris Robinson, Helen F. Rohrer, 
Virginia E. Ross, Evelyn M. Rutledge, L. Devon Sander- 
son, Emma Scheuermann, Helen R. Schumacher, Naomi 
Schwartz, Elizabeth Shaikun, Horace Sheppard, H. D. 
Shotwell, Martha C. Smith, Rufus Stockney, M. E. 
Studebaker, Thelma W. Taylor, Earl Tharp, Ethel Ter- 
rell, Clemont Thealan, James B. Trant, Doris Tyrell, 
Mrs. Zeb Vance, Edith Vaughn, Dorothy H. Veon, John 
V. Walsh, Irma Watt, John E. Whitcraft, Warren Wil- 
helm, E. Tinsley, C. Willis, Trella Wood, Meyer Zinman, 
Theodore Yerian. 
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THELMA M. POTTER, Editor 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
525 W. 120 Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


Transcription is a delicately balanced combination of 
physical and intellectual skills. The fine distinctions in 
the use of words and English mechanics to reproduce the 
expression of intended thought, and the physical and 
mental coordination required in shorthand and typing 
mesh together to form a highly complex performance. 

From the first day in the shorthand class to the last, 
the activities should be so planned that from each a 
definite line can be drawn to show their contributions 
to the development of the end goal of all shorthand 
teaching—suecessful transcription. 

For years we have taught shorthand, but it is only 
recently that we have taught transcription. We have 
usually just let transcription happen. Hence the stresses 
and strains and unsatisfactory result in many of our 
students’ transcription experiences. 

Because teachers are seeking now to learn how to 
teach transcription, the editor of this column thought it 
apropos to ask a group of experienced teachers to indi- 
eate what they did to teach transcription. Below are 
some of their suggestions. 

If you have other suggestions, why not send them 
to the shorthand editor for a subsequent issue so that 
the teaching of transcription can be improved in other 
schools, too? 


HELP PUPILS TO HELP THEMSELVES TO 
BETTER SHORTHAND OUTLINES 
AND TRANSCRIPTS 


Contributed by Charles J. Spratt, Washington Irving 
High School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Shorthand transcripts may be poor because shorthand 
outlines are incorrectly or poorly written. Therefore, 
the improvement of shorthand notes written by pupils 
ean be a helpful medium for improving transcripts. 

Shorthand notes can be improved by a constant em- 
phasis and correction—correction not by the teacher, 
but by the pupils themselves. Since it is not such an 
easy matter for pupils to discover their own difficulties 
in shorthand as is the case in typewriting, they need 
help. The class can provide the help through exchang- 
ing shorthand papers and correcting them as a home- 
work or class assignment. 

By correcting other pupils’ papers they become aware 
of troublesome outlines and relearn shorthand words 
they have not really mastered, and at the same time 
gain from the corrections indicated on their own papers 
that have been corrected by other pupils. 

Such corrections made by pupils provide the basis for 
further practice periods on special points of difficulty to 
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SHORTHAND 


improve mastery of theory and provide better :tran- 
scripts. The pupils keep simple records of words and 
phrases that they have corrected which serve as ma- 
terials for preparing letters to give the recurring pat- 
terns in which the troublesome words and phrases ap- 
peared. Such letters may be composed by either the 
teacher or the students. The students benefit by such 
practice in composing. It is not an uncommon office 
experience. The new letters are dictated at future class 
meetings. Tests to determine mastery of words and 
phrases upon which this intensive practice has been given 
should convince .shorthand teachers of the value that 
results from the use of this procedure. 

The use of this method at periodic intervals in short- 
hand training has made it possible to eliminate much 
guesswork in the improvement of shorthand outlines in 
transcription classes and to assure more accurate tran- 
scripts. It can and should be used where shorthand 
transcripts are poor because shorthand outlines are in- 
correctly written and further theory drill appears neces- 
sary. 


THOUGHT-TYPING EXERCISES 
Contributed by Marina Lledo, Puerto Rico. 


Because transcribing and typing to form thought have 
elements in common, thought-typing exercises are help- 
ful in developing transcribing ability. As yet, far too 
few schools stress thought-typing in the typewriting 
course. Here, therefore, are some suggestions for de- 
veloping thought-typing ability in the transcription 
classroom. 

Short thought-provoking drills are best suited to tran- 
scription classes. They can be combined with the warm- 
up drills usually given at the beginning of the class 
period. Direct dictation to the machine is good practice. 
The teacher may dictate short letters, lists of frequently 
misspelled words, or sentences illustrating punctuation 
or capitalization usages. Another procedure is to dic- 
tate sentences which contain such words as major, 
mayor; affect, effect; some time, sometime; capitol, 
capital; and sentences which contain common gram- 
matical errors. In typing these sentences, the student 
is required to select the proper words or to write the 
sentences correctly. 

Another good exercise is composing at the machine at 
regular intervals. Starting with the writing of short 
simple sentences and paragraphs and progressing to 
more difficult material gradually will enable students to 
write fluently and smoothly while composing at the 


machine. 
(Continued on page 39) 
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TYPEWRITING 


The “Theory of Three” 


A great deal of time is wasted in figuring speed scores 
at the end of timed writings. The amount of time lost 
depends upon the length of the timed writing. The 
‘theory of three’’ eliminates the testing aspect of timed 
writings which is so detrimental. Under the testing 
method, students are tense, develop inhibitions and a 
fear-complex of both accuracy and speed. The ‘‘theory 
of three’’ is a device designed to care for individual 
differences and it also facilitates the speed approach. 

Too often teachers require students to figure scores 
and report results at the completion of each timed writ- 
ing. No provision is made to correct the errors developed 
through such timed writings. It takes time to figure 
seores even on a one-minute timed writing. Too much 
time is wasted in the classroom figuring scores. The 
‘‘theory of three’’ is specifically designed to eliminate 
this waste activity. It might provide a little training in 
developing arithmetical skill, but the typewriting period 
is not offered to teach that skill. 

Select some fairly easy continuity material and permit 
the students to practice this material for a few minutes. 
We should permit the students to work and practice this 
continuity material until they feel ready to take timed 
writings on it. Give a one-minute timed writing on the 
practiced continuity material. When the teacher calls 
time at the end of the first minute the student is told to 
proofread and encircle his errors. As soon as this activ- 
ity is completed, he corrects the errors by practicing 
each word until he can type’ it three times perfect in 
succession. By adhering to this method, the errors should 
be corrected and the difficulty eliminated. 

Those students who do not make any errors in that 
first writing are advised to practice for fluency and 
speed — to take the lid off, so to speak. The students 
who made a great many errors will spend most of their 
time in correcting their incompetencies and will not 
work for additional speed. None of the students will 
figure his seore. 

When all errors have been corrected, the students will 
take another timed writing for one minute, and they will 
have been instructed to govern their writing in line with 
their past performance. Those who didn’t make any 
errors should try to go all out for speed; those who 
made a great many errors are told to slow down some- 
what. In this way the ‘‘theory of three’’ provides for 
individual differences. 

As soon as the students finish their second one-minute 
timed writing, they go through the same procedure as 
outlined for the first timed writing — depending, of 
course, upon the outcome. Again, they proofread and 
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correct their errors. If they didn’t have any errors, they 
work for increased facility in typewriting. I believe we 
have been working too much for accuracy when we finish 
taking a timed writing, rather than for facility and in- 
creased speed. More time should be spent in working 
for speed in timed writings. At the end of the second 
timed writing, the students still do not figure their scores. 

The students take a third timed writing on this same 
material and upon its completion they employ the same 
remedial procedures and methods as devised for timed 
writings No. 1 and No. 2; namely, proofreading, cor- 
recting, and practicing. 


After all errors have been corrected, students are in- . 


structed to calculate the speed for the best timed writing 
of the three. At a glance the student can tell the best 
timed writing. This score is reported in some fashion 
and recorded. 

We account for the following positive outcomes as a 
result of this procedure: 


1. When the student realizes he has three chances, he 
does not feel that he must do well on each test and 
therefore retard his speed. If he doesn’t do so well 
on the first timed writing, he has two more. It is this 
feeling of optimism and security that creates fluency 
and accuracy. This freedom of activity is very 
essential to the development of speed. If the student 
is required to report the results of every test he takes, 
he feels that he must do well on each one, and thus 
never ‘‘take a chance;’’ it is necessary to ‘‘take a 
chance’’ when developing speed. : 

2. There is a great amount of time spent in figuring 
arithmetical scores in determining gross or net speed. 
By figuring only the best one of three timed writings, 
the student not only saves time, but also gains motiva- 
tion and interest. 

3. We all know that repetition builds skill. But mere 
repetition is not sufficient. It must be repetitive 
practice with a definite purpose. The ‘‘theory of 
three’’ is purposeful and repetitious as well. While 


the other method breeds disinterest and fear, the 


‘theory of three’’ method creates interest and a de- 
sire to improve. 

4. It provides for proofreading. The least we business 
teachers can do is to develop in our students a pride 
in the correctness of their own work. 

5. The major emphasis is placed upon improvement 
rather than upon absolute achievement. We should 
be striving and aiming for improvement. The very 
essence of the ‘‘theory of three’’ is improvement. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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BOOKKEEPING IN THE SMALL BUSINESS 


Have you had former students come back and tell you 
that the bookkeeping they use and see used is not the 
type they learned in school? 

Many of the 80 to 85 per cent who do not continue 
their formal education beyond the high school get jobs 
in small business enterprises where the line of promotion 
leads to management and ownership. Will the book- 
keeping you are teaching be of real value to them in 
such an endeavor, or will they find that the methods 
and materials they have studied are impractical and use- 
less in operating a small enterprise? Is your teaching 
such that they can adjust themselves readily to cireum- 
stances that have not been portrayed in a text-book? Of 
the three and one-half million businesses in operation 
in the United States as of June 30, 1946 (more than 
ever), over 92 per cent are classified as small. Almost 
half of these are in the retail field with grocery stores 
and eating establishments heading the list. Many of 
these businesses do not keep adequate records. In one 
study made of 494 retail merchants who went bankrupt 
in the City of Chicago it was found that only 27 per cent 
had adequate bookkeeping systems.' Another study 
made in Boston, Massachusetts and in New Jersey in- 
dicated that less than one-fourth of the bankrupt cases 
studied had adequate records and almost one third had 
no records at all.2. A satisfactory set of books for most 
of these retail stores does not need to be the complete 
double entry system outlined in practically all text- 
books. 

A. one book system of record keeping that is considered 
adequate for most small retail establishments is sug- 
gested in a monograph prepared by the Department of 
Commerce and published by a special Senate Committee 
appointed to study the problems of small business.* This 
system gives adequate information with a minimum of 
effort. 

Under this proposed system, cash receipts are recorded 
at the end of each day from information provided 
through the cash register. The same can be done for 
payments when expenditures are made from the money 
in the cash register and either rung up or indicated by 


an appropriate receipt. If payments are made by check, ° 


the check stubs furnish the source of information. Once 
a month the figures will need to be summarized on a 


1Record Keeping for Small Stores, Senate Committee Print No. 
2, 79th Congress, lst Session, 1945. 94 p., Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 35¢. Page 1. 

2Tbid. : 

3Ibid. 
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monthly summary sheet which is nothing more than an- 
other page of the one book in use. At the end‘of the 
year these monthly amounts are totaled and shown at the 
bottom of the summary sheet. These totals are then 
used in the preparation of the annual profit and loss 
statement. 

What about the transactions that don’t involve cash? 
A record of sales on account can be maintained readily 
by filing a duplicate of the customers’ sales slip in a 
filing device that can be seen in most any grocery store 
doing a credit business. These charge slips may also 
be rung up on the cash register. The day’s total charge 
business can be determined either by the use of the cash 
register or by totaling the charge slips (or both). This 
total is then entered in the proper column of the one 
book system. Some types of businesses may find it better 
to keep a record of their charge accounts in a simple 
notebook or on a set of customer ledger sheets. This 
involves the extra work of posting, of course. 

In most small businesses it will not be necessary to 
enter purchases on the books until payment has been 
made. The record of debts owed might be a simple 
chronological or alphabetical file of the unpaid invoices. 
When a payment is made, the proper invoice can be re- 
moved from the unpaid invoice file and recorded in the 
book. The amount of accounts payable can be deter- 
mined quickly at any time by totaling the unpaid in- 
voices. If returns are made or allowances received be- 
fore payment, the proper notations can be made on the 
invoices before any entries are made in the book. 

Individual record sheets will need to be kept for each 
equipment item so that proper depreciation computa- 
tions can be made. ; 

The balance sheet form suggested is very much like 
the typical textbook setup. The profit and loss state- 
ment form is somewhat different, however. All the 
information necessary to prepare this statement is avail- 
able in the one book, except the inventory figures and the 
estimates for depreciation and bad debts. Depreciation 
estimates will show up on the individual equipment rec- 
ords whereas bad debts will have to be estimated in the 
usual way. 

If many or most of your graduates don’t go to college 
but get jobs in small businesses instead, should the teach- 
ing of bookkeeping be modified so that they get a better 
knowledge of the actual records maintained by small 
establishments? Or should a separate course be set up 
to deal with, not only the record keeping phases of a 
business, but also with many of the other problems en- 
countered in operating a typical small enterprise. Your 
comments and suggestions will be welcomed. 
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OFFICE MACHINES FOR THE LESS 
ABLE STUDENT 


Contributed by Hamden L. Forkner, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Head Department of Business and Vocational 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


One of the most common questions facing teachers is 
what to do with the boy or girl who does not possess a 
high degree of whatever it is that is measured by intelli- 
gence tests. Of course, no single answer is available, 
other than that each individual has a right to expect 
the school to provide him with experiences which will 
develop marketable occupational competencies. 


Popular Conceptions 


Educators, in general, are confused by such pro- 
nouncements as, ‘‘Most of the routine occupations can 
be learned on the job,’’ or ‘‘Why waste school time 
giving preparation in simple operations that anyone can 
learn quickly in a few hours on the job?’’ Both of 
these statements are partially true. Those who wish to 
escape their full responsibilities toward young people 
seize upon them as excuses from doing what they should 
do. 

Let us look at these statements in light of what we 
know about human personality. Usually people who 
make generalizations about learning operations on the 
job are those who know little or nothing of operational 
levels in various types of jobs. They do not know that 
the performance of routine operations is eagerly sought 
after by many persons, especially those who do not meas- 
ure high in scholastic abilities. They fail to recognize 
that the lower one ranks in the intelligence test scale 
the more specific must be his preparation for an occupa- 
tion. They also fail to recognize that the lower he ranks 
in the intelligence scale the longer it usually takes to 
learn the specific performance of a skill. These facts 
then point directly to certain conclusions. 

The first conclusion is that we should not direct young 
people of high abilities into routine performance skills 
except as they will serve as stepping stones to higher job 
attainment. The second is that the school must recon- 
sider its objectives as they refer to young people of low 
intelligence ratings. They must provide extensive, spe- 
cific preparation for occupations which require per- 
formance skills in which judgment and independent 
decisions are not required. Third, the school must re- 
consider its standards of achievement and scope of the 
curriculum. The person who ranks low in the intelli- 
- gence scale will not profit very much from continuing 
to acquire general education if at the end of this school- 
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ing he is unable to take his place in the wage-earning 
activities of the community. 


The Consumer Pays 

Heretofore these less fortunate young people have left 
school in large numbers as soon as they reach the school- 
leaving age. They have then become workers in vari- 
ous types of activities including food service, variety 
store workers, common laborers, truck drivers, and 
dozens of other types of service occupations. The con- 
sumer has paid for this lack of preparation in many 
ways. Production costs have been higher when un- 
trained persons have been employed, which, in turn, has 
caused consumer prices to be higher. Service from the 
various consumer-service types of organizations has 
been of low quality. The young people themselves have 
often had to be hired and fired a number of times by 
different employers before they acquired enough skill to 
hold a job—truly an expensive type of vocational educa- 
tion for both the employee, the employer and the public. 

Conversation with these young people will reveal that 
they have little respect or regard for the schools which 
they attended in that the school did little to help them to 
fit into the community. And yet these are the people 
in our communities who, when it comes time to vote for 
better schools and better salaries, either stay at home 
and do not vote or vote against better education. And 
why shouldn’t they? Has the school made a direct 
contribution to them? 


What Is the Solution? 

What is the solution to this problem for us in business 
education? First, we must know who these people are in 
our classes who are not likely to succeed in occupations 
requiring judgment and independent decisions. Second, 
we must know what occupations are available to them, 
either in their own communities or in communities to 
which they are likely to migrate, which they can learn 
to perform. Third, the school must desigy its curricu- 
lum for these special cases in the same way we design 
a curriculum for those who have the kinds of abilities 
that will permit them to enter the better colleges. Spe- 
cial equipment in the way of office machines will be 
needed as we need special chemistry and physics equip- 
ment for those who will take college-preparatory courses. 
Intensive rather than extensive instruction must be 
given on simple operations on these office machines. 
Whereas the brighter pupil will learn many different 
operations on a machine, the learner we are discussing 
will learn only one or possibly two simple operations 
which will provide him with a marketable skill. Also, 
whereas the brighter pupil will learn these simple opera- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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PLANNING THE GENERAL CLERICAL 
COURSE 


Contributed by Ruth Larson, Instructor in Business Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Can you justify the teaching of each of the machines 
in your classroom ? 

Perhaps you can produce that survey you made sev- 
eral years ago to prove the importance of these machines. 
Look at that survey and ask yourself whether the real 
purpose was to discover the clerical opportunities and 
requirements of the community or to tabulate the num- 
ber and kinds of machines used in local offices in order to 
purchase equipment for the new office practice program. 
Testing experts tell us that the way we word our ques- 
tions determines the results we get. 

If your survey revealed that machines play a major 
role in local offices, did it also indicate the experience 
and training prerequisites of machine operators? Are 
both men and women hired to operate these machines? 
How many jobs require the use of this machine? Some 
clerical jobs are not available to beginners; some firms 
prefer male workers; and some machines are purchased 
for use by employees other than clerical help. In one 
large industrial plant in New Jersey, for example, the 
rotary driven calculators are tools for the engineers and 
the elerical staff is limited to paper and pencil arithmetic. 
A count of the machines available in the community, in 
this instance, would be misleading. 

One survey conducted in a small city of about 20,000 
population resulted in the purchase of a large amount of 
equipment and the development of a rather elaborate 
training program. Since key-driven calculators made 
an impressive showing in the survey results, several of 
these. expensive machines were purchased for school 
training. These calculators were extensively used in 
local freight offices, and during the war years, girls with 
a basic knowledge of the machines were hired and more 
completely trained on the job. Within the past two 
years, however, the decrease in freight shipments has 
eliminated this demand for machine operators. 

The same survey revealed that most of the firms in 
this city hired only one or two office workers and wanted 
these girls to be able to handle a wide variety of office 
jobs. The school program, consequently, emphasized 
comprehensive rather than intensive office training. 
Within the past two years, however, a branch of one of 


the large credit-rating agencies was established here, 


and their requirements were so different from previous 
demands that the school was temporarily unable to 
supply enough highly-skilled typists. 
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As a result of these and other changes, a follow-up 
study of former students was made. This revealéd that 
the greatest number of students, both commercial and 
academic, were hired for simple clerical jobs requiring 
little or no machine skill —stock clerks, messengers, 
cashiers, sales clerks, etce., and that very few, other than 
the typists, had jobs in which they were required to spend 
the major part of their time at machines. 

Perhaps your initial survey also emphasized machines 
and measured employement. in terms of machine de- 
mands. The third American Business Education Year- 
book! suggests other ways of validating your training 
program. From this course, or from other references 
providing job descriptions or specifications,? you can 
develop a master list of questions concerning the clerical 
jobs themselves. Although you may not be prepared to 
make intensive job analyses, you can use these descrip- 
tive duties of various office workers to define vour local 
job requirements in terms of people rather than equip- 
ment. Informally, through contacts with former stu- 
dents and by planned visitations of teachers and stu- 
dents, you can discover the range of clerical oppor- 
tunities and the demands of various jobs. Such a survey 
will not overlook the machines but will consider them 
in relation to the job and it will also reveal the other 
skills and knowledges which are required. You may 
find that the non-machine skills comprise a larger por- 
tion of the beginner’s job than you had realized. 

Even if this survey reveals that certain machines do 
constitute an important part of the clerical worker’s 
job, you might still question the desirability of purchas- 
ing these machines for intensive instruction. The 
mechanization of clerical work is just beginning; sub- 
stituting one kind of machine training for another may 
become as difficult as keeping up with the new styles in 
hats. A possible criterion, or standard, might be to pro- 
vide skill training only on those machines and in those 
operations which are usually prerequisite for initial em- 
ployment, e.g., typewriters, simple adding machines, 
ete. Some machines, also, may be so simple to operate 
that you might decide not to purchase them but to utilize 
visits to business offices, work in the school offices, rental 
of these machines for short periods, or the use of films 
and samples of work done on these machines to teach 


1—. C. T. A. and N. B. T. A. -Appraising Business Education. 
The American Business Education Yearbook. Volume III. Somer- 
ville, N. J., Somerset Press, Ine., 1946. 

2U. S. Dept. of Labor, U. S. Employment Service. Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles. Washington, D. C., Government Printing 
Office, 1939. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


THE SCHOOL JOURNEY AS A TEACHING 
DEVICE IN BASIC BUSINESS SUBJECTS 


Contributed by Emma Katharine Cobb and Harold Gil- 
breth, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


Experienced teachers of business subjects, like all 
good teachers, need to be reminded occasionally of prac- 
tices which they may have used in the past but which 
they have tended to place in discard. New teachers of 
business subjects need encouragement and guidance in 
practices and devices which have been found advan- 
tageous and worthy of emphasis in developing a proper- 
ly educated child. One of these devices is the school 
journey. It has an important place in the development 
and improvement of an excellent program of good basic 
business education. The following discussion is_pri- 
marily a reminder and an encouragement for the fur- 
ther use of this device. 

It has been said that the school journey is of ancient 
origin. It was used by both Aristotle and Socrates. 
Many of the outstanding educational movements of re- 
cent times have included the school journey as a com- 
ponent part of their programs. 


Values Claimed for the School Journey 


Many values have been attributed to the school journey 
used in connection with a sound program of basic busi- 
ness education. One of the more important values lies 
in the fact that many units of work contained in the 
basic business subjects can be studied in their natural 
setting. It has long been recognized that young people 
are interested in the things they actually see and observe. 
At the same time, they have less appreciation for those 
things and ideas which are outside of the scope of their 
experiences. The business settings which are so abun- 
dant in all communities and which involve many of the 
problems studied in introduction to business, consumer 
education, economic geography, and other basic business 
subjects furnish valuable challenges to both business 
teachers and their students. 

A second value claimed for the school journey is that 
business students are able to integrate and better see 
the relationships that exist between the business subject 
involved in the school journey and other subjects in the 
school program. A trip to the local bank, for instance, 
not only teaches some of the personal problems of the 
consumer of banking services, but gives the student a 
chance to see the relationship of bank services to voca- 
tional guidance, business arithmetic, clerical practice, 
personality development, economics, and other subjects 
which are concerned directly or indirectly with this 
working world in which we live. 
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Another value claimed for the school journey is that 
it brings about a blending of school work and life situ- 
ations. Students of business, for the most part, are 
soon to participate in the activities of the business world. 
The student of consumer education, after making a trip 
to the supermarket and studying the inner workings of 
such institutions, will be a much better consumer and 
have a more complete understanding of the problems in- 
volved in good money management than would be the 
case without such a trip. The student of economic geog- 
raphy, after making a trip to the cotton mill, the cotton 
gin, or the wheat elevator will have a better understand- 
ing of the activities and responsibilities involved in a 
local industry as well as those involved in the same in- 
dustry operated on a nation-wide or world-wide basis. 
The blending of what is taught in school with life as it 
exists in practice should result in a more valuable ex- 
perience to the student. 

A fourth value of the school journey used in the basic 
business subjects is that it may stimulate an interest in 
vocations which have not been brought to the attention 
of the students but for which they have some aptitude. 
These trips provide a means for students to see people at 
work and the conditions under which they work. Nor- 
mally, such insight might not be available to the individ- 
ual acting alone. At the time the trip is taken, such 
interest may be embryonic and unrecognizable. On the 
other hand, it may furnish the spark which is needed to 
enable students to eventually find working environments 
in which they may be happy and successful. 


Selected Principles for Conducting School Journeys 


The school journey should not be an unplanned and 
disorganized experience. The student will learn more 
in the classroom under the traditional forms of instruc- 
tion than he will on the school journey to which little 
thought has been given and for which little preparation 
has been made. Selected guiding thoughts which the 
teacher of basic business subjects should keep in mind 
in preparing for the school journey are given in the 
following paragraphs. A proper consideration of these 
thoughts should be conducive to the improvement of 
learning in those situations where the school journey is 
used as a teaching device. : 

Students should be prepared for the experiences in- 
volved in making the visit. The trip made by business 
students must not be just an amusing and interesting 
experience. It should be one that has been prepared 


‘for in terms of what is to be seen, why the particular 


business or activity is there, who is served by the busi- 
ness or activity, the historical background of the place 
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HEADQUARTER’S NOTES 


National Conference on 


Standards 


The National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards has asked the NEA Re- 
search Division to assist in building 
the agenda for the National Confer- 
ence on Professional Standards. The 
following members of UBEA’s Na- 
tional Committee on Standards have 
been appointed to work with the Re- 
search Division by commenting upon 
the list of issues developed and sug- 
gesting issues which have been 
omitted by the National Commission : 
Florence L. Adams, Peter Agnew, 
Harvey A. Andruss, Lloyd V. Doug- 
las, Viola DuF rain, E. Dana Gibson, 
Ruth P. Nelson, Eugene Moseley, J. 
Frances Henderson, and Theodore 
Yerian. 

The proposed conference will seek 
to bring together lay and professional 
leaders for the purpose of developing 
policies and a program for raising the 
standards and improving the quality 
of teaching. Emphasis will be placed 
on the obligations of the organized 
profession, in co-operation with the 
public, to initiate and to maintain 
programs of action to implement the 
policies as they may be developed at 
the conference. 

To date the National Commission 
has identified four major areas as 
challenges to the profession : 

1. How may we make teaching into 
a stronger profession ? 

2. How may we develop a curricu- 
lum suitable for our time? 

3. How may we develop a school 
environment conducive to effective 
learning? 

4. How may we interpret education 
to the American public? 

Last year at the Chatauqua Confer- 
ence attention was focussed on the 
teacher shortage and the conditions 
surrounding teaching. This year at- 
tention will be centered on profes- 
sional standards as a way of building 
continuous lay support of the salaries 
and finances necessary to advance 
American Education. 
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UBEA Forms Two New Divisions 


The executive committee of the United Business Education Association 
announces the formation of two new divisions of the association. ‘The 


first new division is concerned with research in business education. 


The 


second division is concerned with the administration phases of business educa- 


tion. 


United Business Education Research 
Foundation 

Business education has long been 
hampered by the lack of a coordinated 
program of research. The headway 
which other organizations have been 
able to make through an organized 
program of research has been very 
significant. Heretofore there has been 
no unified organization in business 
education to undertake and carry out 
a program of research. Business and 
industry are vitally interested in re- 
search, as evidenced by the enormous 
budgets which are provided for re- 
search of all types. Business educa- 
tion research could, if properly or- 
ganized on a national basis, be the 
recipient of funds from foundations 
and organizations for the carrying on 
of research. 

In view of these statements it seems 
imperative that some plan definitely 
be set up whereby an effective re- 
search program could be developed in 
business education. The United Busi- 
ness Education Association has, there- 
fore, set up an organization to meet 
these needs. 

The specific purposes of the Foun- 
dation are as follows: 

(a) to initiate, finance, and publish 
research studies business 
education. 
to subsidize studies by quali- 
fied graduate students or 
others that have for their pur- 
pose the development of better 
business education. 

(c) to hold an annual meeting of 
the members of the Founda- 
tion. 

(d) to make appropriate awards 
for significant contributions to 
business education 
studies. 


(b) 


research 


Who May Be Members: 

Any member of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association is eligible 
for membership in the Foundation 
upon the payment of $3.00 annual 
dues over and above the $2.00 annual 
dues to the parent organization in the 
United Business Education <Associa- 
tion. 


Officers: 

The Research Foundation shall 
elect from its membership a president, 
a vice-president, a secretary and an 
executive committee. The term of 
office and composition of the execu- 
tive committee are now being worked 
out by a committee appointed by the 
UBEA executive committee. 


Charter Members: 


Any person who becomes a member 
of the Research Foundation before 
March 1, 1948 shall be considered a 
charter member. A mail ballot shall 
then be distributed to the charter 
members for election of officers and 
executive committee from the charter 
membership. 


Organizational Plans: 


The officers and executive commit- 
tee of the United Business Education 
Association shall serve as temporary 
officers until the Foundation can hold 
its formal election. 


United Business Education Administration 
Association 

One of the major factors in the de- 
velopment of professional associations 
in this country has been the organiza- 
tion of the administrative officers in 
the various fields of education. Thus 
far business education has not had 
such an organization. It is the belief 
of the UBEA executive committee 
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that if a strong association of state 
and local supervisors and department 
heads of business education can be 
formed, that it will go far toward 
strengthening the position of business 
education not only in the vocational 
field but also as it relates to general 
education. In view of this, the execu- 
tive committee of UBEA announces 
the organization of the United Busi- 
ness Education Administration Asso- 
ciation. 


Purposes: 

(a) to plan and conduct studies 
dealing with those problems 
facing department heads, su- 
pervisors and directors of all 
phases of business education. 

(b) to publish bulletins relating to 
administration problems. 

(ec) to bring department heads, 
supervisors, and directors of 
all phases of business educa- 
tion together in regional and/ 
or national conferences for the 
purpose of discussing crucial 
issues in business education 
and ways in which business 
education can be improved. 
to bring before school adminis- 
trators—principals and super- 
intendents — problems facing 
business education which they 
ean help us solve. 


(d) 


Membership: 

Membership in the United Business 
Education Administration Associa- 
tion is open to any member of the 
United Business Education Associa- 
tion who is interested in supervising, 
direeting, or administering any phase 
of business education on the national, 
state, local, or school level upon the 
payment of $3.00 annual dues over 
and above the annual $2.00 UBEA 
membership. 


Officers: 

The Administration Association 
shall elect from its membership a 
president, a vice president, a secre- 
tary and an executive committee. The 
term of office and composition of the 
executive committee are now being 
worked out by a committee appointed 
by the United Business Education 
Association executive committee. 
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New Service for Forum 
Readers 


A new servce of the UBEA 
Forum will be a book review sec- 
tion devoted to current publica- 
tions of interest to business teach- 
ers. Dr. Jessie Graham, super- 
visor in charge of operations in 
adult and post-secondary business 
education in the Los Angeles City 
Schools, will edit the book-review 
section. This new service will be- 
gin in the October ssue of the 


Forum. 


Charter Members: 

Any person who becomes a member 
of the Administration Association be- 
fore March 1, 1948 shall be considered 
a charter member. A mail ballot shall 
then be mailed to each charter mem- 
ber for election of officers and the 
executive committee from the charter 
membership. 


Organizational Plans: 

The officers and executive commit- 
tee of UBEA shall serve as temporary 
officers of the United Business Eduea- 
tion Administration Association until 
officers and executive committee are 
formally elected by the charter mem- 
bers. 


Application for Membership in the Research 
Foundation or the Administration 
Association 

Any person now a member of 
United Business Education Associa- 
tion may become a member of either 
or both of the new divisions of UBEA 
by mailing his check for $3.00 for each 
of the associations to Executive Secre- 
tary of UBEA. Be sure to indicate 
which of the organizations you are 
joining. 

Any person not now a member of 
UBEA may become a member by for- 
warding a check for $2.00 (students 
$1.00) for membership in UBEA plus 
$3.00 (students $2.00) for each of the 
associations to which you wish to ap- 
ply for membership. 

Mail checks to Hollis Guy, Execu- 
tive Secretary UBEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Coordinating Committees 


President Forkner announces the 
appointment of chairmen for the co- 
ordinating committees listed below: 

Vern Frisch, American Vocational 
Association. 

Harold Fasnacht, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 

Mildred Taft, American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 

Frances D. North, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 

D. D. Lessenberry, National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions. 

S. J. Wanous, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 

Gladys Bahr, National Vocational 
Guidanee Association. 

Erwin M. Keithley, National Office 
Management Association. 

S. Gordon Rudy, U. S. Office of 
Education. 


The March of Time 


The Twentieth Century Fox Film 
Corporation is now distributing a 
March of Time film entitled ‘‘The 
Teacher’s Crisis.’’ It is a picture that 
every citizen should see. Teachers are 
urged to express their appreciation 
for the service which the Twentieth 
Century Fox Film Corporation is 
rendering to education, and thus give 
encouragement for such companies to 
produce more pictures in the field of 
education. After you have had an 
opportunity of seeing this picture, a 
letter from you to Mr. Spyros P. 
Skouras, President, Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox Film Corporation, 444 
West 56th Street, New York, New 
York, would be appreciated. 


* * * 


Unity is not ereated by pep talks, 
but by mutual interests, and, above 
all, by the experience of doing things 
together. There is enormous work to 
be done in the world that can only 
be done by a great many doing it in 
an organized way. ... From ‘‘The 
Only Road to Peace’’ by Dorothy 
Thompson, American Mercury, De- 
cember 1943. 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


For Action 


Will you please help us keep the 
cost of billing and solicitations at a 
minimum by mailing your 1947-48 
membership fee today? This will make 
it possible to process your membership 
at a time when there is little demand 
for the mechanical equipment which 
the NEA shares with us. All money 
saved through the elimination of no- 
tices and the need for additional cleri- 
cal help will be used to further the 
cause of better business education. 


Here Is What You Can Do 


Extend a UBEA charter member- 
ship invitation to an associate in busi- 
ness education. Charter membership 
cards will not be issued after July 31, 
1947. The first issue of the UBEA 
Forum will be available to the next 500 
members who enroll. Many business 
educators want a complete file of the 
new UBEA Forum. 

Memberships in the UBEA Research 
Foundation and UBEA Administrators’ 
Association will begin as of August i, 
1947. 


Do You Need Surplus Government 
Property? 

Up to the present time, education 
has had limited access to surplus gov- 
ernment property through three ma- 
jor channels: The Army and Navy 
donations program, War Assets Ad- 
ministration disposal program under 
the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 
and through the Veterans Education 
Facilities Program under Public Law 
697 and CPA Direction 23. It is im- 
possible at the present time to appraise 
the benefits urider these programs or 
to make comparisons between them. 
Perhaps only one criticism is valid, 
that there has been wide variation 
geographically in the distribution of 
benefits to education under the three 
programs. Some schools have benefited 
greatly through Army and Navy 
donations. The same thing is true to 
a much more limited extent of the 
War Assets Administration program, 
and no doubt higher education has 
benefited to a greater degree through 
the Veterans Edueational Facilities 


program of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the Federal Works Agency. 

Is your school interested in pur- 
chasing surplus government property 
for the business department? If so, 
write a card today to your UBEA 
Executive Secretary asking him to 
press for immediate changes in ad- 
ministrative policy to accomplish this 
purpose and to work with others to 
initiate legislation where acecomplish- 
ment seems to be impossible otherwise. 


Special Arrangements for This 


Issue 


In the interest of co-operative effort 
with business, 400 copies of this issue 
of the UBEA Forum are being sent to 
the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation for distribution to their Educa- 
tion Committees throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Noma is in turn servicing our Na- 
tional Headquarters with 400 copies of 
the Noma Forum which will be avail- 
able to the first 400 members who send 
their request to the UBEA Executive 


Secretary. 


BE UNITED - 


To the Executive Secretary 
United Business Education Association 


(Circle appropriate date.) 


eee Rete aes) _ Charter membership renewal for the year ending July 31, 1948, 
Se A ee Charter membership for the year ending February 29, 1948. $2.00. This is a new application. 


BOOST UNITED - 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Enciosed herewith please find dues for membership in the United Business Education Association as follows: 


Seas Charter membership in UBEA Research Foundatiox. $3.00. 
Charter membership in U.B.E.A.A. $3.00. 


Nov. 30, 1948, 


JOIN TODAY 


Feb. 29, 1948. $2.00. 


Name 
Type 
or Mailing Address: Street 
Print 
City 
Check $ 
Money order $ 
Cash $ 


Make check payable to: 
UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


May, 1947 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


National Teacher-Selection 
Campaign 


A nationwide campaign for the se- 
lection of teachers is being launched 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion’s Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. The 
campaign has these purposes: (1) to 
encourage outstanding young men 
and young women to choose teaching 
as a career (2) to eliminate from 
teaching and from teacher education 
those who are not qualified (3) to fur- 
ther the conditions necessary to at- 
tract and hold the highest type of 
teachers in the public schools. 


The teacher-selection campaign is 
the third nationwide project of the 
National Commission on Teacher 
Edueation and Professional Stand- 
ards, established by the NEA in July, 
1946. The first was a nationwide 
campaign to arouse the American 
people to a realization of the crisis in 
teaching. Stemming from a confer- 
ence at Chautauqua, New York, last 
June, the alerting campaign has re- 
sulted in unprecedented public atten- 
tion to the teacher shortage and its 
causes. The second project of the 
Commission was to sponsor a nation- 
wide salary standard for fully quali- 


fied, professionally trained teachers, 
of at least $2400 as a beginning salary 
with inerements for experience and 
further training to a salary level of 
$5000 to $6000. 

Immediate aims of the teacher-se- 
lection campaign in every community 
will be to identify the high school 
students who appear to be qualified 
as indicated and encourage such stu- 
dents to enter teaching. At the same 
time, an intensive community-wide 
campaign will be waged to establish 
thé kind of salaries, working condi- 
tions, and public prestige which will 
make teaching a satisfying career for 
such outstanding men and women. 

Colleges and universities preparing 
teachers will participate in the cam- 
paign, not only by helping in the 
community efforts, but also by evalu- 
ating their own methods of selection 
and their own programs of teacher 
education for the purpose of raising 
standards of admission and prepara- 
tion. 

This is the first nationwide effort 
ever made to establish selective stand- 
ards in teaching and to interest out- 
standing young men and women in 
teaching as a career. It is intended 
that the campaign will lay the foun- 
dation for a continuing program of 


teacher-selection throughout the 
United States and its territories. 

Teaching now presents to outstand- 
ing young people an unprecedented 
opportunity for careers of service and 
satisfaction. The entire strength of 
the nation—its prosperity, its defense, 
its health, its hope for peace and for 
the general welfare depends upon 
the quality of teachers in the public 
schools. 

Business educators are urged to 
encourage the most capable pupils in 
their classes to choose teaching as a 
eareer. More than 8000 qualified 
business teachers are needed in the 
public high schools and_ colleges 
throughout the country. 


Annual Convention 


The first annual meeting of the 
UBEA Representative Assembly will 
be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, July 7. 
This meeting will be devoted chiefly 
to planning future activities of the 
Association. A luncheon session will 
be featured at the Cincinnati Club 
for UBEA members and _ special 
guests. Future conventions will be 
arranged with a full program of sub- 
ject matter, inspirational, and social 
activities. 


Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


DO WE HAVE YOUR CORRECT ADDRESS? 


The attached form is printed here for your use in sending notice of change of address. Please fill in 
legibly, tear oat, and mail to Executive Secretary, United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
(If you prefer not to mutilate your magazine, supply the information re- 


quested on a separate sheet of paper.) 


Executive Secretary, UBEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


ADDEESS 


Please change my listing on your records to that given below: 


(State) 
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UBEA IN AcTION 


Introducing . . . 


GEORGE S. 


KATHERINE L. BROWN 
Indiana State Director 
Anderson High School 

A 


Katherine L. Brown—lIndiana 


For many years, business education 
has looked to Indiana for leadership. 
It appears that the business teachers 
in this state are endowed by qualities 
which give them an enviable position 
in the Nation. UBEA salutes State 
Director, Katherine Brown, and all 
business teachers in Indiana for their 
progressiveness and professional 
loyalty. 

Miss Brown served the Business 
Section of the Indiana State Teachers 
Association as its president in 1946. 
She is a member of Pi Omega Pi, 
Delta Pi Epsilon, Indiana Business 
Educators Club, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, and the 
Business and Professional Womens’ 
Club. In each of the two latter or- 
ganizations, Miss Brown is a member 
of the Executive Board. She is head 
of the business education department, 
Anderson High School, Anderson. 


George S. Murray—Connecticut 


George S. Murray, State Director 
for Connecticut has had office and 
supervisory experience in transporta- 
tion, ordnance and chemical busi- 
nesses, accounting and auditing prac- 
tice, and teaching, administrative and 
research experience on the faculties 
of Commercial High School, Junior 
College of Commerce and Yale Uni- 
versity of New Haven, Connecticut. 
Dr. Murray served on the State De- 


mat, 


MURRAY 
Connecticut State Director 
Commercial High School 
New Haven, Connecticut 


STATE DIRECTORS 


POLLARD 

Arizona State Director 

Chandler High School 
Chandler, Arizona 


LENA M. 


partment of Education Committee on 
the War Emergency Business 
Education, directed a survey of Com- 
mercial High School graduates and 
made a survey of business education 
in Connecticut. He served as District 
Executive of the New Haven Teach- 
ers’ League for 10 years and delegate 
to State Teachers’ Association and 
National Education Association <As- 
semblies, and has been a member of 
the executive committee of the Con- 
necticut Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion for ten years. Dr. Murray is aec- 
tive in religious and fraternal circles 
and in work with young people. He 
was awarded the Silver Beaver by the 
Quinnipiac Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, for distinguished service to 
bovhood. 

UBEA salutes the business eduea- 
tion teachers of Connecticut and Dr. 
Murray. They are alert and eager 
to learn improved techniques. Con- 
necticut’s business teachers respond 
to the technical programs set up by 
the state association and the state uni- 
versity. They recognize that the na- 
tional prestige and strength of the 
profession will be furthered by the 
UBEA and are supporting it in sub- 
stantial numbers. 


Lena M. Pollard—Arizona 
Arizona’s State Director, Lena M. 
Pollard, urges business teachers to 
form stronger organizations as they 
need the impetus of association with 


HOWARD E. WHELAND 
Ohio State Director 
John Hay High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


FRANCES M. McQUARRIE 
Florida State Director 
Deland High School 

Deland, Florida 


HELEN EIGHMY 
Nebraska State Director 
University of Nebraska 

Lincoln, Nebraska 


THOMAS M. GREENE 

Maryland State Director 

Baitimore County Schools 
Baltimore, Maryland 


the coordinate thinking and planning 
of the other teachers in their own pro- 
fession. The business teachers in 
Arizona have a creditable rating at 
headquarters. UBEA salutes them 
and Mrs. Pollard for their interest 
and forward planning in the promo- 
tion of better business education in 
the Southwest. 

Mrs. Pollard is a business teacher 
in the Chandler High School, Chand- 
ler, Arizona. She is treasurer and a 
past president of the Chandler-Mesa- 
Tempe Altrusa Club and will attend, 
as an official delegate, the Altrusa In- 
ternational meeting in Mackinac Is- 
land, Michigan, June 15-19, 1947. She 
is a member of Delta Kappa Gamma, 
Kappa Delta Pi, and the Chandler 
Classroom Teachers’ Executive Coun- 
eil. 
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Howard E. Wheland—Ohio 


UBEA salutes the Ohio business 
teachers for an, outstanding year in 
business education. State Director 
Wheland comments, ‘‘So many of the 
teachers in Ohio have contributed 
time and effort in promoting UBEA 
that no one teacher may be singled 
out as having contributed more than 
any other. As usual, the business 
teachers in this state are backing this 
very worth-while organization.’’ The 
splendid co-operation of Ohio’s busi- 
ness teachers in promoting better 
business education is reflected in the 
many fine reports received at head- 
quarters. 

State Director, Howard E. Whe- 
land, is head of the Department of 
Business Education, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. He has also 
taught at Fremont, Ohio. Mr. Whe- 
land is co-author of the Record Keep- 
ing for Everyone and is also co-author 
of Elements of General Business 
Education in the Cleveland Public 
Schools. He is a past president of the 
Ohio Business Teachers Association, 
a past vice-president of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association, 
and is president of the Cleveland 
Chapter of the National Office Man- 
agement Association. 


Frances McQuarrie—F lorida 


Frances McQuarrie, State Director 
for Florida, teaches business subjects 
in Deland High School, Deland, 
Florida. Except for two years as a 
legal stenographer, Miss McQuarrie’s 
experience has been teaching business 
subjects in Florida high schools. She 
has served as editor of the publica- 
tion of Zeta Chapter of Delta Pi Ep- 
silon, and is now secretary of the 
secondary school teachers’ division of 
the Southern Business Education As- 
sociation. Miss McQuarrie is a mem- 
ber of the Delta Kappa Gamma and 
Delta Pi Epsilon societies, the Florida 
Education Association, the Southern 
Business Education Association and, 
last but not least, the UBEA. 

Miss McQuarrie appreciates the co- 
operation of those Florida business 
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teachers she has asked to serve as 
Area Directors for UBEA within the 
state. She believes that UBEA has 
much to offer business teachers and 
hopes that every Florida teacher will 
seize this opportunity to show his, or 
her, progressiveness and sincere in- 
terest in business education. Those 
who are already members can be com- 
mittees-of-one to acquaint other Flor- 
ida business teachers with the work 
and purposes of UBEA and the ad- 
vantages of membership. 

UBEA salutes Miss McQuarrie and 
the Florida business teachers for their 
part in the promotion of better busi- 
ness education in the South. 


Thomas M. Greene—Maryland 


The business teachers of Maryland 
are a professionally-minded, progres- 
sive, loyal group. They promise to 
exceed all UBEA membership records 
in the East. Because of the outstand- 
ing membership record, UBEA salutes 
the Maryland business teachers and 
their State Director. This group 
gives evidence of having enrolled in 
UBEA with a great deal of respect 
for the organization and pride in their 
membership. 

Thomas M. Greene, State Director 
for Maryland, is supervisor of busi- 
ness education and principal of adult 
evening schools in Baltimore County. 
Before going to Maryland, Mr. Greene 
was head of the business department 
of the Goldsboro High School, Golds- 
boro, North Carolina. He also served 
as assistant principal of the high 
school at Milburn, Kentucky. Mr. 
Greene has had wide experience in 
adult education work as well as ex- 
perience in retail selling and office 
work. He has served as chairman of 
the group which built the Maryland 
State Course of Study in business 
education ; has contributed articles to 
professional magazines and to bulle- 
tins for the Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Education; and has taught 
graduate work at the University of 
Maryland. He is also state director 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association. 


Helen Eighmy—Nebraska 


The business teachers of Nebraska 
are professionally alert as evidenced 
by their membership and _ participa- 
tion in local, state, and national 
teachers’ organizations. One out of 
eight business teachers of the state is 
a Charter Member of UBEA. These 
members are expressing genuine en- 
thusiasm and interest for the new 
UBEA Forum. Nebraska business 
teachers pledge their active support 
and co-operation in achieving pro- 
fessional unity and advancement 
through the UBEA and other associa- 
tions. UBEA salutes Nebraska’s 
State Director and business teachers 
for their splendid co-operation and 
interest in the promotion of associa- 
tional activities. 

State Director Helen Eighmy is 
instructor of Commercial Arts, Teaeh- 
ers College, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. She has also had high school 
teaching experience at Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska, and was secretary to the 
Dean, Teachers College, University of 
Nebraska. Miss Eighmy is a member 
of Pi Lambda Theta, honorary and 
professional organization for women; 
national secretary of Kappa Phi, 
Methodist Club for college women; 
and is active in local and state busi- 
ness teachers’ groups. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Note: The UBEA Forum welcomes all 
such reviews of audio-visual ma- 
terials. 

I Want To Be A Secretary is de- 
signed specifically for vocational in- 
formation, this film treats in detail 
one of the fundamental aptitudes — 
clerical. It includes the discussion of 
a business career with the faculty 
counselor ; a visit to a large office ; and 
the co-operative planning of a pro- 
gram of studies. Collaborators are 
Dr. E. G. Williamson and Milton E. 
Hahn. 

Orders or requests for preview prints or 
additional information concerning the above 
should be directed to Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65, E. South Waters Street, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 
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Co-operating Associations and Agencies 


In this section of the UBEA Forum co-operating associations and agencies are presented. The statement of 


functions and introduction of personnel of each group should be of interest to UBEA members. 


This month 


the UBEA Forum takes pleasure in presenting personalities of the National Office Management Association. 
and the Business Education Service, U. S. Office of Education. 


H. A. WICHERT 


Chairman 
Education Committee : 


On Coming of Age 


By H. A. WICHERT 


Chairman, Education Committee 
National Office Management Association 
Fairmont Creamery Co., Omaha, Nebraska 


Over against the Post-Office in Second 
Street, Philadelphia: is Taught, Writing 
Arithmetick in whole Numbers and Frac- 
tions, Vulgar and Decimal, Merchants Ac- 
compts, Algebra, Geometry, Surveying, 
Gauging, Trigonometry, Plain and Spheri- 
cal, Navigation in all the Kinds of Sailing, 
Astronomy, and all other parts of the 
Mathematics, By Theophilus Grew. His 
hours are this winter, from IX to XII in 
the Morning, from II to V in the After- 
noon: and (for the Convenience of those 
who cannot come in the Day-Time) from 
VI to IX in the Evening. He teaches Writ- 
ing and Arithmetick at the usual Rate of 
Ten Shillings per Quarter; Merchants Ac- 
compts, Navigation, Etc. for Thirty Shil- 
lings per Quarter; and will undertake to 
furnish any One with sufficient Knowledge 
in any of the foregoing Branches, in Three 


J. FRANK DAME 
Educational Director 


W. HOWARD HANSEN 
hairman 
Joint Committee on 
United-Noma Tests 


May, 1947 


Months time, provided the Person have a 
tolerable Genius, and observe a constant 
Application. 


Strange words, you say? Yes, to 
us—because we've ‘‘come of age,’’ at 
least to our way of thinking. But 
then, Friend Grew sounds a bit 
sophisticated in spots—even tho he 
submitted his advertisement to Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s ‘‘Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette,’’ a little over 200 years ago. 

My thinking about business educa- 
tion was greatly stimulated earlier 
this year when I dropped in on a 
Noma meeting in San Francisco. 
There I took part in discussions on 
office management and training pro- 
cedures and heard expressions such 
as ‘‘job analysis,’’ ‘‘methods study,’’ 
‘‘course content,’’ and ‘‘intelligence 
quotient’’ used repeatedly. What a 
strange ring these phrases would have 
held for the schoolmasters of 1747 or 
fer the California ‘‘gold rush’’ emi- 
gres whose long trek took place less 
than 100 years ago! The contrast 
is amazing. 

I left San Francisco by plane and 
the next day I found myself at our 
Association’s headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. There, in the shadow of 
Independence Hall, and but a short 
distance from the site of Theophilus 
Grew’s school, I shook hands with a 
man whose position will symbolize 
this almost unbelievable transition in 
education and management. 

He is Dr. J. Frank Dame, of 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College, 
who will join Noma’s staff on July 1. 


- His coming will make it possible for 
our Association to work closely with 


educators.. Broadly stated, he will 
interpret the needs and requirements 


of office men to commercial educators 
and transmit to office men, for in- 
| structors, 


something of the aims, 
aspirations, and ideals of the teaching 
profession. He will serve to coordi- 
nate the two facets of a joint en- 


deavor. Isn’t it astounding that the 
short spece of 200 years should wit- 
ness the evolution of school and office 
to the point that a succession of spe- 
cialized vocations (typist, telephone 
operator, ete.) should develop, cul- 
minating in the emergence of a need 
for a specialist among specialists? In 
truth, Dr. Dame is just such a spe- 
cialist. 


Specific Assignments 


Dr. Dame’s position is new and 
unique. The whole field lies before 
him. It is his to explore and chart. 
Would you be interested in examining 
possible channels of service? 

1. Next July 9-11, the first of a long 
line (we hope) of Institutes on office 
management will be offered at the 
University of Tennessee. Teachers of 
management subjects will join with 
office executives and juniors in dis- 
cussing modern whys and wherefores. 
Dr. Dame will not be with us in time 
to participate in the preliminary 
planning, but he will be on hand to 
eriticize and evaluate this first offer- 
ing. Admittedly, it is an experiment 
to group teachers and senior and jun- 
ior executives in the same sections. 
We'll watch closely to determine 
whether the diversified ‘‘student 
body’’ results in mutual help or in 
an overall slowup. 

No fewer than six other universities 
have indicated an interest in the In- 
stitute program and each will be the 
beneficiary (should the project be ex- 
tended into 1948) of the experimen- 
tation and observation which will 
take place at Knoxville. This, then, 
appears to be a very practical pro- 
gram in which our educational spe- 
cialist will play an important role. 

2. Along with the Institutes there 
will be a series of ‘‘Study Groups,’’ 
sponsored by various Chapters. The 
best of the experiences and procedures 
ean be assembled and passed on for 


the overall improvement of the effort. — 
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3. It’s altogether possible that a 
by-product of the Institutes and 
Study Groups will be the development 
of correspondence courses for office 
managers — present and _ potential. 
Based upon the accumulated experi- 
ences gathered in our Headquarters’ 
Office and tested for teaching prac- 
ticality in the Institutes and Study 
Groups, these correspondence courses 
can be tops. 

4. It’s really surprising the number 
of secondary and collegiate schools 
which ask for suggestions on course 
eontent. They range all the way 
from requests for assistance in estab- 
lishing outlines for work in English 
and arithmetic to office management 
itself. Colleges often ask for assist- 
ance in outlining collateral courses in 
order that students of office manage- 
ment might be fully equipped to un- 
dertake their prospective assignments. 
So far, Noma has not been prepared 
to do the kind of a job it would like 
to do. After he is settled just a bit 
in his surroundings, Dr. Dame will be 
available for consultation. 

5. For the past year, there has been 


an unusual interest in so-called stand- 
ards for beginners. Letters from all 
parts of the country ask what office 
managers require in the way of pro- 
ficiency in bookkeeping, shorthand, 
typing, English and arithmetic. At 
the moment, nobody knows the 
answers, since office managers them- 
selves are not in accord on the vari- 
ous points. Some executives stress 
certain aspects more strongly than 
others. Noma’s first assignment, of 
course, will be that of determining 
those standards which are acceptable 
to the greatest number of office execu- 
tives, after which the requirements 
ean be translated in terms of teach- 
ing standards. This assignment, in 
itself, could keep Dr. Dame oceupied 
for a lifetime. 

6. This would be the spot to discuss 
the testing program; but, so that we 
can give it additional emphasis, sup- 
pose we withhold detailed explanation 
for a few paragraphs. 

7. Would you high school teachers 
like a paper, pertinent to your teach- 
ing problems, which might be pre- 
pared by Noma for free distribution 


to commercial students? It might 
carry interesting sidelights on office 
activities, discussions of possibilities 
in office employment, advice, counsel, 
and encouragement for students, and 
other features. At the moment, no- 
body knows much more than just 
that. We’re not quite sure of the con- 
tent, size, format, or any other de- 
tails. At this stage, an expression 
from you would be helpful. If many 
of you wrote in, requesting such a 
periodical, Dr. Dame could roll up his 
sleeves and go to work reasonably 
soon. If you don’t drop us a note, 
we’ll assume that you’re not overly 
enthusiastic about the project. 

8. From time to time throughout 
the year (perhaps when _ teachers 
suggest that their students do so), a 
flock of postal cards descend upon our 
Headquarters’ Office, requesting lit- 
erature or other materials, dealing 
with typing, bookkeeping, or some 
other work as a vocation. Actually, 
our Headquarters’ Staff is not yet 
ready to take care of such requests, 
altho each boy or girl does receive 

(Continued on page 45) 
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NOMA PERSONALITIES 


OKAH JONES 
President 


E. H. CONARROE 
Chairman of Board 


E. H. CONARROE 
Chairman of the Board 


E. H. Conarroe, Chairman of the 
Board of Noma is associated with 
New York University and Pace In- 
stitute. For the past eighteen years, 
he has been Director of Management 
Service with Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 


OKAH JONES 
President 

Okah Jones, President of Noma is 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company. He 
is a past president of the Tulsa Chap- 
ter of Noma and is active in com- 
munity affairs. 


VAUGHN FRY 
Research and Standards Division 


Vaughn Fry is in charge of Re- 
search and Standards Division of 
Noma and has been Research Assist- 
ant at Ohio State University and dur- 
ing the war was in charge of methods, 
procedures, and organization units 
for the Air Service Command at 
Wright Field. 


WILLIAM LATHAM, JR. 
Inquiry Service 
William Latham, Jr. of Noma’s 
national office has had fifteen years 
experience in accounting and office 
management, and has served as com- 
mittee chairman and director of 
Philadelphia Chapter of Noma. 
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J. MCMUNN 
Vice President 


H. EVANS 
Executive Secretary 


O. J. MCMUNN 
Vice President 
O. J. MeMunn, Vice President of 
Noma began his business career as a 
record clerk with the Philadelphia 
Company and is now office manager 
for the Duquesne Light Company. 


W. H. EVANS 
Secretary-T reasurer 
W. H. Evans, the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of Noma, was long associated 
with Pierce School in Philadelphia. 
He has written many articles on 
management, and his real hobby is 
Noma. 


HUGH WARNER 
Public Relations 


Hugh Warner, Noma’s Publicity 
Director, has had many years ex- 
perience with a New York banking 
house in methods systems and man- 
agement work. 


A. C. SPANGLER 
Field Services 

A. C. Spangler is in charge of Con- 
ferences and Exhibits for Noma. He 
is a graduate of Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, and has 
had fifteen years experience in man- 
agement activities. 
wartime Director of Supplies for 
American Red Cross in the South 
Pacific area. 


He served as 


CO-OPERATING ASSOCIATIONS AND AGENCIES 


Office of Small Business 
U. S. Department of Commerce— 


Epitor’s Note: Readers will recall the 
excellent statement of the functions of the 
Office of Small Business of the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Commerce which appeared in 
the April Forum. This month a select list 
of ‘‘Small Business Aids’’ taken from more 
than 150 available is presented. Individual 
copies of these aids may be secured without 
cost from the nearest field office listed be- 
low. UBEA members are urged to make 
full utilization of the facilities offered by 
the Office of Small Business. 


The series of Commerce publica- 
tions which deal with specific prac- 
tices of business operation is issued 
under the name of ‘‘Small Business 
Aids.’’ This is a continuing series 
prepared by the Office of Small Busi- 
ness for the use primarily of coun- 
selors in the field offices. The Small 
Business Aids are of two kinds: first,, 
abstracts or condensations of articles 
from buiness papers, trade journals, 
Government reports, and from other 
authoritative sources; second, case 
studies based upon the successful so- 
lution of business problems in a par- 
ticular enterprise. These case studies 
are then used by counselors in help- 
ing other businessmen solve similar 
management problems. ; 

A Select List of Small Business Aids 

(Issued Recently) 

No. 89. A Suecessful Retail Florist Busi- 
ness Catering to a Discriminating 
Clientele. 

No. 93. The Employee Suggestion Plan. 

No. 102. Public Accounting in Smaller 
Communities. 

No. 119. Operating an Automobile Acces- 
sory and Parts Store. 

No. 122. What a Company Should Expect 
of Its Supervisors. 

No. 123. Profit Possibilities of a Year- 
Round Motor Court. 

No. 129. Checking the Soundness of Your 
Company’s Organization. 

No. 130. Operating an Employment Agency. 

No. 132. Advertising Suggestions for the 
Office Appliance Dealer. 

No. 134. Salesmanship 
Stores. 


Field Offices 
Albany 7, N. Y., 409 County Court House 
Albuquerque, N. M., Hanosh Bldg. 
Atlanta 1, Ga., 418 Atlanta Nat’l Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md., Rm. 312, U. 8S. Appraisers’ 
Stores Bldg. 
. (Continued on page 44) 
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CO-OPERATING ASSOCIATIONS AND AGENCIES 


The UBEA Forum sees pleasure in presenting to its membership the staff of the Business Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Education. 


B. FRANK KYKER 


B. Frank Kyker, Chief of the Business Education 
Service, Office of Education in Washington, came to the 
National City in 1938, as Research Specialist in Busi- 
ness Education, and in 1939 was chosen to head that 
service. He was born in Tennessee and is a graduate of 
Berea (Kentucky) College, having been granted his 
A. B. degree from that institution. He earned his B. S. 
at the University of Tennessee, and his M. A. at the 
George Peabody College for Teachers. The University 
of Iowa also claims him as a graduate student. 

Mr. Kyker has had a rich backgorund of school and 
business experience. He has served as visiting lecturer 
at Ohio State University, University of Iowa, University 
of Tennessee, George Washington University and as head 
of the department of business education at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Besides contributing articles 
to many publications he will be found to be a member 
of all leading business teachers’ associations. He is a 
member of Delta Pi Epsilon, Phi Delta Kappa, and 
serves as an Elder in the Presbyterian Church. 


CLYDE W. HUMPHREY 


CLypE W. Humpurey, Research Agent for Business 
Education, joined the staff of the Business Education 
Service in August 1943. Prior to his present employ- 
ment, he was head of the Department of Business, Mere- 
dith College, Raleigh, North Carolina, and special as- 
sistant in distributive occupations for the North Carolina 
State Department of Education. 

In addition to several years of practical business ex- 
perience, Mr. Humphrey has had wide experience as 
teacher, high school principal, ‘college department head, 
and director of business teacher training. He has served 
as visiting professor of business education in summer 
sessions of the University of Tennessee, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, and the University of Arkansas. 


G. HENRY RICHERT 


CLYDE W. HUMPHREY 
Program Planning Specialist 


Research Acent for Business 
ucation 


Mr. Humphrey was for many years secretary of the 
Southern Business Education Association, and has served 
as editor of Modern Business Education and as secretary 
of the Raleigh (North Carolina) Chapter of the National 
Office Management Association, of which he is a charter 
member. 

Since receiving the Master of Arts degree at Peabody 
College for Teachers, Mr. Humphrey has done advanced 
graduate work at the University of North Carolina, 
Harvard University, and New York University. 


JOHN B. POPE 


JoHN B. Pope, Specialist in Adult Education, joined 
the staff of the Business Education Service, U. 8S. Office 
of Education in October, 1938, as Regional Agent for 
Distributive Education for the Southern Region. Prior 
to coming to the Office of Education he was State Super-’ 
visor of Distributive Education in Texas, in which State 
he had been high school principal for a number of years. 

Mr. Pope’s experience in business extends over a 
period of 15 years as owner and manager of various dis- 
tributive and industrial enierprises, particularly in the 
lumber and cotton businesses. He has served as visiting 
professor in several universities throughout the South 
during the period of his present employment. Mr. Pope 
is serving in liaison capacity with several national trade 
associations in the promotion of distributve occupational 
training, a capacity in which he has served for several 
years, and is a member of several national trade and 
professional associations, including the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, American Marketing Association, 
and similar groups. 

He received his M. B. A. degree from Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, and has 
carried on advanced work in education in other univer- 
sities. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Business Education 
The Door to the New Frontier 


It is to the high schools that the offices must turn for most of the 13,000 beginning clerical workers they need. 


By JOINT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Seattle Chapter of Noma 


Epitor’s Nore: The following pages contain excerpts from a 
booklet published by the Joint Education Committee of the Seattle 
Chapter of the National Office Management Association. Six 
business educators and six office managers, under the chairmanship 
of Donald D. Bower, made a study of business conditions in Seat- 
tle with special reference to the number of beginners required 
annually to fill clerical office positions, the most common defi- 
ciency found in beginners, and the mechanical equipment with 
which business offices expect beginners to be familiar. The fol- 
lowing is their opening statement: 


‘‘The frontier of the eighteen hundreds is closed. The 
opportunities afforded by the West of that century for 
the claiming of free land, the building of homes, and 
the establishing of agricultural and industrial enterprise 
in an economically uncharted area, are exhausted. 


‘‘But there is a new frontier. As modern machine 
methods produce goods in tremendous quantities, and 
all services multiply, the offices that manage them pre- 
sent unprecedented opportunity for clerical workers. 
The demand is far in excess of supply and grows with 
constantly accelerated speed, while the number of Sstu- 
dents enrolled for business training in our schools is 
decreasing. In no other field of employment is this more 
evident. 

‘‘The business office is the new frontier. 
education is the door to the new frontier.’’ 


Business 


Present Demand for Office Workers 


In 1940, the number of these clerical office workers in 
the city of Seattle, according to the Federal Census, was 
39,299, as compared with a total labor force of 147,952 
reported in the same census. Thus in 1940, the clerical 
workers constituted about twenty-seven per cent of the 
total labor force in the city. 

Of these 39,299 clerical workers, 17,044 were sales 
clerks, who are correctly included in this classification. 
The remainder, or 22,255, were clerical office workers, 
and it is in this category that the need, at the moment, is 
most urgent. 
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In 1945, there were about 37,000 clerical office work- 
ers in the city of Seattle, as determined by the survey. 
This is an increase of 65 per cent in office workers in 
Seattle between 1940 and 1945. 

Now, in 1946, the business offices in the city indicate 


‘an intention to hire 13,145 beginning clerical office work- 


ers, based on the declarations of the 161 representative 
companies reporting in the survey. This unusually large 
demand for beginning office workers may be attributed 
to five facts : 

1. The majority of offices in the city were greatly 
understaffed during the war. The office managers wish 
to hire enough workers to restore their office staffs to 
normaley. 

2. Most of the offices found it necessary to work their 
employees overtime during the war. This practice de- 
creased the efficiency of the worker, and the time-and-a- 
half paid for overtime decreased the company’s profits. 
Now that the general salary level has increased, com- 
panies are even more averse to overtime at time-and-a- 
half. Therefore, they intend to eliminate the oyertime 
work by employing additional workers. 

3. The survey shows that the majority of companies, 
with the exception of manufacturing industries and 
those engaged in activities carried on for the Govern- 
ent, planned to expand their businesses during the 
year 1946. 

4. Office managers are dissatisfied with the incompe- 
tent office workers they were obliged to hire during the 
war. They are eager to release those workers who are 
not trained for their work or are otherwise not qualified, 
and to hire in their places, as rapidly as they beeome 
available, well-trained and competent beginners. 

5. More office workers are required now than before 
the war to do exactly the same amount of work. Some 
offices place this increase at 25 per cent, while other 
offices find the increase to be as high as 50 per cent. 
This decrease in efficiency is due to a lack of training 
and to indifferent attitude. 
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“The business office is the new frontier” 


The distribution of these beginners into specific work 
categories in the following table will be of especial sig- 
nificance to teachers and guidance officers : 


DISTRIBUTION OF BEGINNING OFFICE WORKERS 
ESTIMATED AS NEEDED FOR ALL OFFICES 
IN SEATTLE, 1946 


General Clerks 2,869 
1,637 
Key-driven Calculator Operators —______-____ 730 
Record and Accounting Clerks ___......---.....-.--------.--.-- 720 
Bookkeeping Machine Operators -........-.........-------.--------------- 708 
Switchboard Operators 2 325 
Full-key Adding Machine Operators —-.------- 297 
208 
Mail and Shipping Clerks —__.. 199 
120 
Duplicating Machine Operators 95 
Carriage Shift Calculator Operators 85 
Ten-key Adding Machine Operators — 85 


Businessmen Look to High Schools for Office Workers 


Of those who had any business training, the great 
majority of all beginning clerical workers in Seattle, 
therefore, received their entire training for entrance into 
these positions in the business departments of the high 
schools. Only 3 per cent of the 1940 graduates of all 
Seattle high schools went to business colleges. Further, 
it is shown that ten months after graduation 62 per cent 
of the girls and 24 per cent of the boys who were em- 
ployed full time were doing clerical office work. 

It isto the high schools, therefore, that the offices must 
turn for most of the 13,000 beginning clerical workers 
they need. And in 1945 the high schools trained 664 
beginners. This meant that in that year there was not 
even a small percentage of students ready to take op- 
- portunities that were open to them. It also meant that 
many students went into positions without training or 
with inadequate training for their work and thus began 
their vocational life with a serious handicap. 

For the immediate future the condition is no brighter, 
for there are not enough students now in the process of 
being trained in commercial subjects to fill the needs of 
the business offices in Seattle. 


Is There Danger of Training Too Many Office Workers? 


Yes, if we consider normal times as a period of con- 
tinuous depression, such as we experienced from Octo- 
ber, 1929, until the war got into full swing in 1942. 

No, if normalcy means reasonably full employment. 
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It is true that in 1940, when the Federal Census was 
taken, a considerable number of the office workers in 
Seattle were seeking employment. But it is also true 
that an even larger per cent of the entire labor force 
was unemployed. Even in times of depression, there- 
fore, the opportunity for employment is greatest in the 
clerical office field. 

An inadequate number of trained workers, then, is 
unfortunate from the point of view of the business office, 
which has a right to expect the public schools to supply 
a reasonable number of the trained beginning workers 
needed. It is also unfortunate for the student who might 
have selected a program of studies which would have 
prepared him for employment in a business occupation 
where proficiency on at least the beginning-level would 
assure him employment and opportunity for advance- 
ment. 

Arithmetic in the Senior High School 

It is strongly recommended that training in arithmetic 
be required of all senior high school pupils. On the 
basis of demonstrated need, arithmetic is a fundamental 
requisite for all students, and especially for students of 
business. Sales personnel, buyer, and taxpayers rely 
on arithmetic skill. Office machine operators and book- 
keepers need to apply all of the arithmetic processes, in 
which many of them are gravely deficient. If the diffi- 
culties they encounter in arithmetic could be decreased, 
their professional performance would be markedly im- 
proved. 

Office managers in committee uniformly reported that 
the majority of students who have come to them from the 
Seattle high schools are lacking in arithmetie knowl- 
edge. Seeking a reason, they pointed out the fact that, 
while seven semesters of English are required for grad- 
uatjon, not one semester of arithmetic is required. This, 
they made clear, does not imply that they are suggesting 
less training in English (the value of which they thor- 
oughly appreciate), but, rather, the desirability of train- 
ing also in arithmetic at the senior high school level. 

Arithmetic studied in the seventh and eighth grades 
is not a substitute for this suggested later training, first, 
because a high degree of proficiency in the skills in- 
volved in arithmetic is lost through disuse from the 
eighth grade to the twelfth; second, because arithmetic 
processes when taught as isolated skills without direct 
application to problem of business probably have little 
earry-over value for pupils in business subjects; and, 
third, because the seventh and eighth grade student is 
not sufficiently mature to understand the problems to 
which arithmetic principles are applied. On the other 
hand, taxation, insurance, credit, consumer buying, 
rapid ealeulation, and so forth, have meaning to senior 
high school pupils, many of whom have reached the 
stage in their development and in the course of their 
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“It is strongly recommended that training in arithmetic be required” 


activities when they feel the need for study of the ap- 
plication of arithmetic processes to such problems. Then, 
and then only, does the highest degree of learning take 
place. 

In the survey, business men placed arithmetic first in 
importance among the subjects in which beginning work- 
ers should attain some proficiency before they take a 
position. Bookkeeping, a subject closely allied to arith- 
metic, was ranked second in importance. The survey 
questionnaire gave them an opportunity to choose five 
from a group of nine subjects as taught in the Seattle 
high schools. Of the 160 managers 139 chose arithme- 
tie; 95 of the 160 also chose bookkeeping. Algebra and 
foreign language were passed over as non-essential for 
prospective clerical office workers. This should not be 
interpreted to mean that office managers believe these 
subjects are without value but, instead, that on the basis 
of their experience, lack of training in these subjects in 
no way interfered with the workers’ performance on 
the job. 

Following is a tabulation of the results on this portion 
of the questionnaire, relating to the specific training 
needed to insure reasonable efficiency on the part of be- 
ginning office workers: 


KNOWLEDGE AND ABILITIES 


mndamentals: 139 
3. Bookkeeping: and Accounting 
6. Logical thinking, clearly stated —......................-.. 145 


This is not surprising when it is noted that only eight 
per cent of the 2,786 graduates of the nine Seattle high 
schools studied commercial arithmetic while in the senior 
high school. 


Typewriting Deficiencies 


In conferring with teachers in the survey, office man- 
agers have emphasized the following points which those 
conducting such a study should take into consideration : 
Correlation is not high between speed and accuracy on 
straight copy and speed and accuracy on practical prob- 
lems. Students should be given an opportunity in school 
to apply their basic typing skill to typical office typing 
problems, under time (to approximate office pressure), 
so that they may solve such problems efficiently when 
they first meet them in the unfamiliar atmosphere of the 
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initial job. They must learn what constitutes a mail- 
able letter, an acceptable tabulation, a reproducible sten- 
cil, and the amount of time which business can profitably 
permit them to devote to producing each. Students who 
take office practice are now receiving that kind of train- 
ing, but the proportion of typing pupils who enroll in 
that course is extremely small. 

The following table lists the percentages of office man- 
agers who selected each of the abilities in which begin- 
ning typists are deficient as one of the three most seri- 
ously lacking: 


Per cent: 
2. Speed 45 
3. Arrangement 28: 
4. Total production 24 
5. Numbers 20 
6. Spelling 19 
7. Erasing 17 
8. Punctuation 
9. Proofreading 15 


Stenographic Deficiencies 


The following table lists the percentages of office 
managers who selected each of the abilities in which 
beginning stenographers are deficient as one of the 
three most seriously lacking: 


Per cent 

1. Ability to read shorthand notes rapidly and accu- 

3. Ability to compose a letter —-. eae 39 
7. Knowledge of English _..---.-.- 25 
22 


Merchandising 


The merchandising course of study should be as com- 
plete and w="! defined as the stenographie or book- 
keeping course of study. 


Duties of Clerical Office Workers 


The wide diversity of the duties required for the 15 
major clerical office positions as listed in the survey 
questionnaire provides information that should be valu- 
able to teachers and counselors in guiding young peo- 
ple in the selection of their subjects so that they will 
be prepared for the positions that they can fill. 

Complete tabulations for the duties of all 15 posi- 
tions are given in the following table: 
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DUTIES OF CLERICAL OFFICE WORKERS 


5 2 = = 3 3 

Number of companies answering 65 99 “es 192 117 92 85 46 42 93 67 48 35 134 24 
Use Telephone 65 99 22 97 75 67 36 29 32 79 19 16 20° +443 11 
eS 30 18 30 70 72 51 85 18 18 41 27 12 13 98 8 
Use typewriter 43 37 20 By «197 66 45 24 17 41 35 14 22 134 24 
Use duplicating machine —-___-__. 4 4 20 24 30 10 8 23 + 2 3 2 24 38 1 
Use voice transcriber 3 1 0 9 18 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 41 24 
Use adding machine 12 4 9 60 35 63 8 + 12 54 31 24 0 26 1 
Use key-driven ealeulator —_... 5 5 iS 44 15 40 3 1 7 18 15 48 0 a2 22 
Use earriage shift calculator. 3 1 ‘ 14 10 27 1 0 2 8 7 10 0 8 a 
Use bookkeeping machine —_........ 0 0 1 16 8 32 1 0 0 8 67 0 0 5 0 
Take dictation 16 3 1 13 30 8 2 0 0 13 2 0 2 131 10 
Make bookkeeping entries... 4 5 1 55 30 73 5 5 15 59 51 17 0 22 1 
Meet public ee, 46 10 53 23 22 8 7 8 65 f 5 2 72 4 
Cut stencils 11 3 7 27 49 5 7 6 2 5 0 0 20 93 11 
Lg ee ee 19 19 35 43 29 25 20 29 18 43 9 8 9 53 “f 


This chart should be read as follows: Of the 65 receptionists reported, 65 had to use the telephone, 30 were required to do 
filing, 43 to use the typewriter, etc. Of the 122 general clerk positions, 97 used the telephone, 70 did filing, 87 used the 
typewriter, etc. 


Desirable Traits for Office Workers 


The following tabulation reveals a high degree of 
unanimity on the part of office managers. They were in 
almost entire agreement in their selection of four traits 
as most essential to office workers. 


ESSENTIAL TRAITS 


$ 
Number of Companies 157 
1. Accuracy 153 
2. Dependability 132 
3. Cooperativeness 123 
4. Aeceptance of responsibilities 121 
5. Neatness in work 60 
6. Adaptability 56 
7. Courtesy 49 
8. Cheerfulness 28 
9. Drive-initiative 25 
10. Emotional stability 22 
11. Perseverance 14 
12. Physical endurance 9 
13. Imagination 9 
14. Grooming 6 


Work Experience 


A plan for cooperation between businessmen and the 
high school commercial departments for the provision 
of carefully supervised pregraduation work-experience 
for students preparing for clerical office positions, al- 
ready functioning in the field of distributive education, 
should be extended to include all types of clerical work- 
ers. This would enable students to become familiar with 
office procedure and to adapt themselves to office routine 
while still perfecting their skills and learning theory. 
They would have direct contact with office personnel, 
would be required to meet production and efficiency 
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standards under pressure, and would have an opportu- 
nity to determine for themselves their adaptability for 
and their readiness to undertake the type of work for 
which they are preparing. 


Cooperation Between Schools and Business 


The Committee urges that a closer cooperation and col- 
laboration be brought about between schools and business 
organizations. It is highly desirable that this survey be 
regarded as only an incident in a steadily functioning 
relationship—the opening of a permanent avenue for 
directing into the schools vital information concerning 
methods, techniques, and equipment. It is obvious that 
this flow of information must be a continuous process 
because office procedure and equipment are in a constant 
state of change, with which business education must 
keep pace. 

It is recommended that business and education de- 
velop together a recurring cycle of mutually beneficial 
steps—helpful to business in improving production effi- 
ciency and to business education in developing and main- 
taining a modern training program. 

Basic to the successful functioning of this collabora- 
tion would be the maintenance of the Joint Education 
Committee on a permanent basis, to act as a clearing- 
house for the exchange of information and ideas between 
business and the schools and as a leader to promote and 
policy in operation during this project—business open- 
direct necessary research. 

Next would be the continuation of the ‘‘open house”’ 
policy in operation during this project — schools and 
businesses opening their doors for visitations. The re- 
sulting acquaintanceship could not but be productive in 
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“There is little uniformity in teaching techniques and objective standards of measuring achievements” 


many areas, including placement, guidance, and _ in- 
service training. 


A Supervisor of Business Education for Seattle 


A full-time supervisor and curriculum director of busi- 
ness education should be appointed for the Seattle Pub- 
lic Schools. It is evident from the facts presented in 
this report that the needs of the community are far from 
being met in the adequate training of clerical workers, 
proprietors, and managers of business. Too few capa- 
ble students are being guided into the study of commer- 
cial subjects. The occupational opportunities open to 
young people with business training are not sufficiently 
well known. The mechanical equipment in the commer- 
cial departments is inadequate. There is little uniform- 
ity in teaching techniques and objective standards of 
measurement of achievement. And there is little contact 
between business offices and the school. 

All these are conditions which should be remedied if 
the schools are to prepare students for more effective and 
profitable vocational performance in the business world 
and to more satisfactorily fulfill their obligations to the 
hiring agencies as well. ; 

A number of recommendations have been made in this 
report looking to the improvement of commercial educa- 
tion with the above ends in view. But the proper carry- 
ing out of these recommendations requires aggressive 
motivation, authoritative administration, and coopera- 
tive leadership. 

Obviously, the full time of one person charged with 
full responsibility for the successful functioning of this 
program would be required. The title of ‘‘supervisor 
and curriculum director of business eduecation’’ is sug- 
gested for the position. 

Among the duties of the supervisor and curriculum 
director would be the determination of standards of 
achievement, the maintenance of uniformity in stand- 
ards, and the encouragement of strict adherence to 
these fixed standards in all high schools. He would 
supervise the granting of certificates of proficiency, es- 
tablish them as requirements for placement recommen- 
dation by the counselors and others, and attempt to 
make them, likewise, requisites for hiring on the part 
of office managers. 

Research and the incorporation of the results of re- 
search into the curriculum would also be his duty. This 
would be a continuous process involving frequent inves- 


tigation of the new methods, techniques, and short cuts 
developed in the business office; frequent conferences 
with office managers for the purpose of keeping informed 
of business needs; and study and evaluation of methods 
of classroom instruction to meet those needs. He would 
provide the leadership in the preparation of teaching 
materials and would help teachers to become acquainted 
with and use the most effective teaching techniques. He 
would recommend the fields in business education which 
should be required of all students. He would constant- 
ly stress the need for agreement between counselors, 
teachers, and administrators regarding the value and 
place of business education in the public school system. 
He would keep in contact with new business machine 
developments and make recommendations for purchase. 
He would be responsible for the allocation of equipment 
to schools on the basis of actual need and use, to the 
end that no equipment would remain idle while it is 
needed in another school. 

A supervisor qualified to fulfill these obligations could 
render inestimable service both to the schools and to 
the business offices. [Editor’s comment: A committee 
of educators once asked him, ‘‘What should a super- 
visor of business education do?’’ Here is an outline of 
the job that needs to be done in any average commu- 
nity. If there is a supervisor, the business teachers of 
that city should feel happy. If there isn’t, the job needs 
to be done nevertheless. | 


Recommendations 

After this exhaustive study, the Education Committee 
came to the conclusion that Seattle should plan for an 
immediate expenditure- of $111,250 for business educa- 
tion equipment; that the University of Washington 
should change its entrance requirement so that more 
high school students could elect the commercial cur- 
riculum ; that courses in general business be organized ; 
that secondary education be extended to include the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years; that more opportuni- 
ties be offered for specialization; that a program of co- 
operative work experience be inaugurated; that arith- 
metic be required of senior high school pupils; that a 
course in merchandising be introduced; that certificates 
of proficiency be offered ; that schools and business work 
in collaboration; that Seattle engage a full-time super- 
visor and curriculum director of business education ; and 
that a definite sum of money be set aside each year for 
the purchase of new equipment. 


BLUE PRINT FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION 
St. Louis Educational Committee 
Blue Print for Business Education is another report 
of an outstanding job done by a joint committee of office 


managers and business educators. Just another concrete 
example that not only is NOMA doing a lot of talking 
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(which is the way democracy works), but actual results 
are being obtained. The report of the St. Louis Chapter 
is perhaps the most readily available of all the reports 


‘since it is published by the South-Western Publishing 


Company, Cincinnati, in the form of Monograph No. 65. 
We will not quote from this pamphlet in this issue. We 
suggest that you write South-Western for a free copy. 
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“We give no preference to high marks alone!” 


An Analysis of Factors Relating to the 
Employability of College Graduates in 


Business and Industry 


By FRANK S. ENDICOTT 
Director of Placement 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


(Eprtor’s Nore: Dr. Endicott’s report of this study is too long 
to be reprinted in the Forum. The editor, therefore, has taken 
the liberty to delete explanatory paragraphs and other materials 
not absolutely essential. For example, of the ten or twelve typical 
comments listed by Dr. Endicott, the editor has selected only two 
or three in each category.) 


Do you give preference to those who have worked at part-time 
jobs while attending college? 


It is fair to say that seventy per cent of these business 
organizations give some preference to those who have 
earned all or part of their way through college? 

The following are a few sample comments: 


1. ‘‘We feel that work experience—no matter what sort—is 
valuable and would prefer employees who have worked at part- 
time jobs.’’ 

2. ‘*Our preference has always been to select men who have 
earned all or part of their way through college. We have 
found that a man who has had to work for his education has 
taken it more seriously.’’ 

3. ‘*Other things being equal, we consider that someone who has 
earned all or part of his way through college has already 
learned some things of value that will be reflected in his work 
in the organization.’’ 

4. ‘‘Some preference is given to those men who have earned 
something toward their own college expenses. Usually such 
men have developed greater qualities of initiative and respon- 
sibility and have acquired a good sense of values.’’ 

5. ‘*Having earned part of one’s way through college is regarded 
by us as a favorable factor. We do not, however, regard it as 
being the sole determinant as to whether we offer employment 
or not. Our attitude is favorable because the individual can- 
not do much earning without having a better appreciation of 
the value of a dollar and what it means to work.’’ 


Do you find that participation in campus activities, athletics, 
_and social organizations provides especially desirable experiences? 
Ninety per cent of those who replied answered YES. 
Representative responses : 
1. ‘*Yes. Our experience over a 14 year period indicates that 
those college graduates having had extra curricular activities 


and leadership responsibilities on the campus become the 
leaders and junior executives in industry.’’ 
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A survey of policy and practice in seventy major corporations. 


2. ‘‘Definitely! Students accept responsibilities, develop leader- 
ship, grow in the job better, and are more well-rounded. The 
student does not allow himself to become ‘pigeonholed’ in in- 
dustry, but takes an aggressive part in performing his duties 
and knows when to act and at the right time.’’ 

3. ‘*Yes,—it develops leadership and personal qualities and the 
ability to work harmoniously in a group. Teamwork is essen- 
tial in industry and college activities that foster team spirit 
are well worthwhile.’’ 

Would you prefer graduates with more specialized courses than 
the typical student has taken or do you feel that a broader and 
more general education is desirable? 


Complete analysis of the responses to this question 
would necessitate a consideration of the type of business 
in which the company is engaged and the degree to which 
college and university graduates are employed for high- 
ly specialized and technical work. Clearly, the answer 
depends upon the type of position for which the — 
vidual is being considered. 

‘*For technical employees, engineers, metallurgists, 
ete., we prefer that the graduate would have taken as 
many specialized courses as possible in his particular 
field. For non-technical or semi-technical positions, 
sales, credit, ete., we feel that it is desirable for the 
graduate to have had a broad education.’’ 


To what extent do you give preference to those who have earned 
high marks in college courses? 


Some difference of opinion concerning the importance 
of high marks was reported. Only one-fifth of the re- 
spondents indicated that high marks were essential, 
especially for research and technical positions. Most of 
the others qualified their answer in order to make it clear 
that marks alone were not given special consideration. 
Personal and social qualities seem to be considered along 
with college marks in the hope of securing an appro- 
priate balance between scholastic achievement and per- 
sonality. In approximately one-third of the cases the 
response indicated that high marks were considered to 
be of uncertain or doubtful value. 
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“Many lack tolerance and are quick to criticize without knowledge of facts” 


From one large corporation where departmental man- 
agers met to consider the best response to this question 
comes the following statement : 


‘We give no preference to high marks alone! We prefer stu- 
dents who are all-around individuals, have attained maturity, pos- 
sess working experience, and have adapted themselves to practical 
situations in industry. High marks are not always indicative of 
one’s abilities, although there is some correlation.’’ 


Variation of opinion regarding this question is evident 
from the following comments: 


1. ‘‘High marks are indicative of mental capacity and ability as 

well as other desirable characteristics. In business, ability to 

think is of major importance and high marks in school usually 

indicate that the individual ean control his mind.’’ 

‘“We are very much guided by high marks provided a normal 

amount of social life and extra curricular activities are indi- 

eated.’’ 

3. ‘‘We have preferred students in the upper half of their classes 
although the individual’s all-round ability to qualify for a 
specific position is the governing factor.’’ 


to 


Personality is generally recognized as important, but this term 
is too broad to be meaningful. Can you list some specific personal 
characteristics which are considered essential by your company 
and indicate why they are necessary? 

The answers to this question included a large number 
of personal characteristics generally regarded as desir- 
able. Basic qualities of honesty and loyalty were largely 
taken for granted. The tabulation of responses shows 
clearly that ability to get along with people and to meet 
and talk with others is fudamental in the broad area of 
personality. It seems clear that business and industry 
attach a great deal of importance to human relationships 
with special emphasis upon those qualities essential to 
meeting and working with people. One respondent com- 
ments as follows: ‘‘It is probable thet in this field of per- 
sonality we make our most frequent mistakes in the selec- 
tion of individuals. It is essential that the individual 
be able to work well with other people and it is prefer- 
able that he be capable of developing the ability to super- 
vise others.’’ Below are the chief personal characteristics 
listed in order of frequency of mention: 


Cases 
Ability to ‘‘get along with people’’ and to work co- 
operatively with others 49 
Ability to meet and talk to people easily —_.......--.... 35 
Attractive appearance, neat and well-groomed __._.._.. 32 
General alertness _..- 15 
Industry, energy, drive and enthusiasm _—_-....-.. 15 
Initiative and originality —_.... 13 
Sense of humor 9 
Confidence and self-assurance __...............-........-......--- 9 
Manners and Courtesy 7 


A few representative responses to this question are 
reported below: 


1. ‘‘Our emphasis seems to be on such things as tact, apprecia- 
tion, mental integrity, ete. Intelligence, of course, cuts across 
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the board on all these attributes. There is little use struggling 
along with a person who is unable to get along with his fellow 
workers. Regardless of technical ability, they are ineffective 
and cause too much wreckage.’’ 


What is the relative importance of these factors in considering 
college and university graduates for employment? 

In order to make it possible for respondents to evalu- 
ate these factors in terms of their relative importance a 
rating chart was included in the questionnaire. In de- 
termining average ratings, values were assigned as fol- 
lows: Essential: 3. Important: 2. Desirable: 1. Little 
or no difference: 0. Sometimes a handicap: 1. 

Is it possible to indicate the relative importance of the 
five factors mentioned above? It is recognized that much 
depends upon the type of work. Therefore, we are sug- 
gesting a general classification of positions which we 
should like you to have in mind as you make your 
evaluations. 

1. Technical and scientific positions including accounting and 
statistical work. 

2. Clerical and secretarial positions, including bookkeeping. 

3. Supervisory and administrative positions, including personnel 
work. 

4. Sales and promotional positions. 


Relative Importance of Certain Factors Relating to the Employ- 
ability of College Graduates in 70 Business and 
Industrial Concerns 


All Types of Positions 


Personality. 2.43 General Courses 1.54 
1.83 Special Courses 1.37 
Highs Marks. 1.73 Part-time Work 1.13 


Technical and Scientific Positions Including Accounting 
and Statistical Work 


High* Marks 280° “Aetivities 1.28 
Special Courses -............. 2.02 Part-time Work 1.00 
Personglity: 1.95 General Courses .67 
Clerical and Secretarial Positions Including Bookkeeping 
210 - Activities: 1.27 
High Marks E60 ‘Special Courses 1.26 
General Courses .. 1.33 Part-time Work 1.04 
Supervisory and Administrative Positions 
Including Personnel Work 
2.02 High Marks 1,84 
2.26 Part-time Work 1.26 
General Courses 2.06 Special Courses 1.17 
Sales and Promotional Positions 
219 Part-time Work 1.24 
General Courses 2.04 Special Courses 82 


What are some of the adjustments which college graduates must 
make after employment with your company and for which the 
college has not adequately prepared them? 


Practically all of the adjustments mentioned in answer 
to this question can be classified under four main head- 
ings. This classification appears below together with 
the frequency with which each general problem was 
mentioned : 
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‘Most schools are doing an excellent job in preparing students for work” 


Cases 
Unrealistic attitude toward progress and what is required 
for advancement 46 


They expect too rapid advancement 19 
They fail to realize that they must contribute to the 


company by hard work and production — 11 
They desire to avoid required routine tasks —__-___-.-. 10 
Unwillingness to start at or near the bottom. 6 
Lack of understanding of desirable relationships with 
fellow workers and supervisors : 22 
Difficulty in getting along with others and working as 
a member of a group 10 
Lack of Tolerance of these who did not go to ecollege— 
underestimation of the value of experience... 9 
Inability to take criticism and suggestions —-_________- 2 
Difficulty in making adjustment from college life to routine, 
Gotell; excel. and raguiar hours. 16 
Inability to apply theory in practical situations 9 


The statements which follow are typical responses to 
the above question : 


1. ‘‘Impatience as to progress. Most students have been taught 
that they are being trained for important executive or leader- 
ship responsibilities but are not told that it will be a number 
of years before they qualify for these responsibilities. Many 
students are unwilling to do routine jobs in order to gain 
experience.’’ 

2. ‘One of the most difficult adjustments that must be made by 
the average college graduate is concerned with the ability to 
work well with older employees, especially those employees who 
are not college graduates. There is more or less of a natural 
resentment on the part of the older employees against younger, 
better educated men being brought into the Company. It is 
felt that colleges might do more to acquaint the graduate with 
this problem of adjustment.’’ 

3. ‘*We find that many lack tolerance and are quick to criticize 
without knowledge of facts. We find that they lack the ability 
to work as a member of a group for a common goal. They 
would rather solve problems alone. Many desire more rapid 
advancement than their experience justifies.’’ 

4. ‘*Too many handicap themselves by being unwilling to start in 
positions which would in the long run afford the best oppor- 
tunity for development. Too many insist on going into 
‘titled’ jobs at earnings which can be had only on specialized 
jobs which may not afford best long term possibility.’’ 

5. ‘*There is a considerable amount of necessary routine in any 
industrial situation to which a recent graduate finds difficulty 
in adjusting. In many eases he is unable to reconcile him- 
self to the fact that industry is somewhat ponderous and slow 
moving and that the worth of ideas must be proved, not argued. 
In many eases he must learn to be conscientious about his 
work and to avoid superficiality. He must learn that fre- 
quently he will be called upon to do work for which he can 
receive little or no credit.’’ 

6. ‘‘We find that most college graduates are not used to working 
at the speed required in most industries. We also find that 
some of them, even though they have graduated, have failed to 
learn to think clearly. They have evidently obtained their 
grades by being able to remember what they were taught 
rather than think their way through the situation.’’ 

7. ‘‘In general, graduates are not prepared to cope with the 
modern industrial world. This fault in training may be laid 
to the sheltered, academic life led by university professors. 
Some verification of this statement is to be found in our bet- 
ter experience with graduates receiving training under profes- 
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sors who have spent some years in industry. It is recog- 
nized that the unbiased academic viewpoint is one of the 
requisites for higher education but too often the student is un- 
prepared for the realities of the business and industrial 
world.’’ 

8. ‘*Most schools are doing an excellent job in preparing students 
for work. There are a few eases, of course, where the student 
does not have a suitable amount of training to handle any 
industrial position. This, of course, includes personality fac- 
tors. Work experience in some form is valuable. Our experi- 
ence with the Co-op programs has been good.’’ 

9. ‘*Sinee the average university graduate is in his early twen- 
ties and is comparatively amenable, the required adjustments 
are not serious and of no great problem. A participation in 
college life gives him the principal assets with which he can 
meet the problems of adjustment.’’ 

We are interested in any suggestions you may have for post-war 
programs in higher institutions. What can be done by colleges 
and universities to meet more adequately the needs of business 
and industry for trained personnel? 


Cases 
More emphasis on fundamentals, basic courses, and broad 
general education 6 
More lectures by experienced business leaders —-._....... 6 
More carefully planned programs for each individual student 
in terms of his needs and his strong points —-__-.-.---. 5 
More emphasis upon public speaking, letter writing, and 
‘¢utilitarian English’? 5 
More and closer contact between business and higher insti- 
tutions be 5 
Avoid cutting or ‘‘streamlining’’ the post-war programs _. + 
More use of interest, aptitude and other tests ..............--.-- 3 
Summer employment in industry for counselors and profes- 
Determine more clearly the purpose or purposes of higher 
education in relation to business and industry__-.-.-......- 2 
Better balance between technical and general courses __......- 2 
Avoid a stampede to ‘‘glamour’’ jobs and to the field of per- 
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“Vocational divorces are caused, they don’t just happen” 


“As Off to Work We Go!” 


The thrill of accomplishment, the tingling feeling of responsibility, the joy of constructive action. 


By CLOYD STENIMETZ 


Training Director 
The Fibreglas Company, Newark, Ohio 


The great day arrives! The job is no longer a vagary. 
It is just around the corner. Now comes independence 
in a fuller sense than has ever before been enjoyed. An- 
ticipating this moment as much as a three year-old 
yearning for Christmas, newly hired Mary and Joe are 
saying, ‘‘Things purchased from now on are truly mine. 
Not gifts from fond parents. No obljgations attached 
—mine! Mine, because I earned it! I can live my life 
more completely as I, myself, desire it.’’ 

Oh, what a wonderful day this is—or should be—for 
each young man and woman. The thrill of accomplish- 
ment, the tingling feeling of responsibility. The joy of 
constructive action. 

School and teachers have helped make this moment 
possible. Knowledge required to do the job has been 
provided. Skill to perform the work has been devel- 
oped under supervision. Now these are to be united into 
rewarded action. Why, then, with all of this hope, 
anticipation and preparation do so many matings of 
people to jobs soon loose their sparkle and frequently 
fail? 

Vocational divorces are caused, they don’t just hap- 
pen. Many failures can be traced to a lack of voca- 
tional perspective. Too much attention has been focused 
on the specific job duties and too little on the vocational 
setting of which the job and job-holder are just a part. 
It is like the woodsman who becomes so engrossed in the 
growth of an individual sapling that the forest in which 
it grows and of which it is a very small part appears 
strange, foreboding, and uncomfortable. 


Before an employee can feel comfortable and possess 
a sense of belongingness in a work situation, he or she 
must know much more than ‘‘how’’ to do a job. That 
job’s relation to the purpose of the business and the pur- 
pose of the business itself must be seen and understood. 
How all of the other people and positions fit into the 
total picture must be appreciated. Knowledge of the 


‘*‘people’’ of an organization is the heating plant that 
gives warmth and comfort to a job that would otherwise 
be dreary, cold, and discouraging. 


Realization of the need for vocational orientation has 
resulted in more employers providing regular induction 
programs. They have found from bitter experience that 
a lack of such understanding is extremely costly in terms 
of lackadaisical, inefficient performance and in needless 
labor turnover. Yet the number of concerns who have 
discovered this truth is small as compared with the total 
number of employers. This sets up a problem for the 
beginner and for his vocational teacher. 


There is little need for a new worker to be without 
this help. If the employed doesn’t furnish it voluntarily 
it can still be secured. When its importance is recog- 
nized by the worker, he will seek out the information. 
Here is where a vocational teacher with foresight can 
render invaluable assistance. 


What is needed to supply this vocational perspective 
which gives purpose, meaning and appreciation to a job 
so that co-operation is instantaneous, warm and lasting? 


Six Views of Employment 


Six views of employment environment will do much to 
make for mutually satisfactory vocational mating. The 
first is the history of the product or service for which 
the organization and job exists. There is romance in 
every vocational situation when eyes are open to see it. 
Whether it is the story of glass, steel, banking or medi- 
cine, there is glamour to be found in a milk bottle, nail, 
penny or pill. The bank and bakery, law office and 
laundry all have a thrilling story that also justifies in the 
mind of the worker the rightness of their work—the 
worthwhileness of their vocation. 

The second view is the history of the immediate em- 
ployer—be it a corporation, partnership or individual. 
Its struggles and successes make ‘‘truth stranger than 
fiction.’’ The older firms have, of course, more of a past 
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“There is romance in every vocational situation when eyes are open to see it” 


to relate. New concerns have or should have just as 
much to offer in terms of future plans and hopes. When 
one is made familiar with the sacrifices of the past and 
the hopes of the future, a sense of being a part develops 
and responsibility is shared. 

View three is the organization of the corporation, 
plant, store, or office. Who are the people of the organi- 
zation? Who answers to whom? In large organizations, 
of course, this would have to cover top-management and 
intermediate departments limitedly while the immediate 
department would receive detailed treatment. It should 
finally narrow down to specifically defined channels for 
the new employee. Too many bosses is a common cause 
of trouble particularly in a small organization or office. 

A fourth view comes from a ‘‘plant’’ tour. For a 
manufacturing concern this means a peak at production 
processes and products and an opportunity to learn how 
supporting departments operate. For a retail store it 
could be by departments if large enough, including re- 
ceiving, shipping, warehousing and offices. For an office 
it should still be a trip- between desks, storage closets, 
basement and even outside suppliers. 

Employment benefits furnish a fifth view. There are 
often a great many benefits besides the pay check. These 
vary between organizations. Some of the more common 
are hospital, health, and life insurance; special training ; 
medical services; recreational and social activities; pur- 
chase of products at a discount; credit union, ete. The 
value of all of these should be understood so that they 
ean be appreciated. 


The compensation plan should be clearly presented. 
This will include rate of pay ; when, how and where paid. 
What constitutes the work day and work week? What 
about premium time, holidays, vacations, and sick relief ? 
What about suggestions and incentive plans? And what 
about the ‘‘deducts’’—especially the withholding tax. 
What will the ‘‘take-home’’ pay be? Safety instructions 
and good housekeeping policies need to be definitely 
known at the very start. What are the comfort facilities 
ineluding wash room, eating facilities, rest room and 
use of the telephone? 

Since nearly every job involves relationship with other 
workers in a fairly intimate manner, the sixth view 
should make the new worker quickly acquainted with 
his fellow workers. Introductions to be sure! But more 
than that is needed. The link of belongingness is fur- 
ther welded by an explanation of each worker’s re- 
sponsibilities, his service record with the company, his 
hobbies and habits. 

Vocational perspective needs to be obtained early. If 
it is not provided in a planned manner, the schools 
should tell the worker the things he shouid know so that 
he may tactfully set about to acquire this information. 
The very process of acquiring such information will 
make friends and entrench his acceptance by the older 
employees. Vocational teachers should be acquainted 
with as many of these facts as possible. 

With the above over-view and inner-view, minor irri- 
tations will be minimized and their sting removed 
through the knowledge of full value of the vocational 
opportunity. 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The Business Education Department of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University will hold the first of a series 
of conferences on International Business Education on 
Friday and Saturday, July 25 and 26. The theme of 
the first conference will be ‘‘Business Education Around 
the World.’’ 

The program will begin Friday afternoon, July 25, 
with a trip to the United Nations headquarters at Lake 
Success, to be followed with a dinner at one of the 
international eating places in New York City. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to discussions and 
displays of business education in other countries of the 
world. Speakers from other countries will tell about the 
problems facing business education abroad and what 
American business education can do to bring about better 
understandings and relationships. 
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There will also be an exhibit of publications and office 
equipment. 

The International Society for Business Education is 
planning a conference in New York within the next two 
or three years, and this conference is being set up now 
for the purpose of bringing about a more thorough un- 
derstanding of business education in countries other 
than our own so that when the International Society does 
come to New York we shall have a better understanding 
of the ways of working with them. 

Everyone interested in attending the conference is 
invited to do so. If you wish to participate and attend 
the sessions, please send in your name now in order that 
provisions can be made for you. Please indicate whether 
or not you will want to visit the United Nations head- 
quarters and attend the international dinner. Address 
your communications to Professor Hamden L. Forkner, 
Head of the Department of Business Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
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“Schools need a better variety of equipment in order to do office practice work” 


Businessmen Comment on Standards 


Business men define factors of personality, knowledge, and skills. 


Synopsis by HARM HARMS 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio 


The following comments were selected from replies 
contained in a questionnaire survey made by Noma Edu- 
cation Committees of Area Seven. Manu similar surveys 
have been made. This one differs in that businessmen 
were asked to name the actual factors—specific items 
rather than broad generalizations like initiative, alert- 
ness, energy, resourcefulness, etc., which unless defined 
mean little to the average reader and less to the student. 

Chairman of the various Noma Education Committees 
in Area Seven are as follows: 


Karl M. Maukert, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

C. P. Sullivan, Moundsville, West Virginia 

W. E. Harbottle, Dayton, Ohio 

Lee E. Dentinger, Lowisville, Kentucky 

Garland 8. Harris, Huntington, West Virginia 

George W. Hurst, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Harm Harms, Columbus, Ohio; Chairman, Area 
Seven 


Personality 


I. From your experience please list some personality factors, 
yes, the little things, that you noticed about your office employees 
that appealed to you particularly: 


1. Reliable—not just when the boss is around. 

2. Willing to consider group interest more important than per- 
sonal desires. 

3. Punctual and free from unnecessary absence. 

4. Using initiative in undertaking new work that has never been 
handled before, or finishing a job when someone else has had 
to stop. 

5. Co-operation in completing work requiring more than one 
person’s handling. 

6. Willingness to accept jobs that may not be as desirable as 
others work, but just as important. 

7. Ability to remain cool and calm no matter how pushed one is. 

8. Good judgment—horse sense. 

9. Willingness to learn other little things about our business. 

10. Co-operation with the employees in each department—being 
friendly toward each other. 

11. Enthusiasm toward your work and the success of the business 
as a whole. 
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12. An alert, neat and industrious appearance. 

13. Good health. 

14. Willingness to accept responsibility for doing a job satis- 
factorily and keeping it up to date—confidence. 

15. A pleasant smile and greeting visitors by calling them by 
name when they enter the office. 

16. An enthusiastic willingness to join in general office functions 
and joint efforts—pienics, training programs, ete. 

17. Consideration for department heads in notifying them as 
soon as possible of absence or delays. 

18. Proper attention to care of company’s equipment. 

19. Willingness to contribute to charitable community organiza- 
tions endorsed by the company. 

20. Keeping desk orderly—inside and out. 

21. When an employee answers, ‘‘ Yes, I’ll do it, if I ean,’’ even 
before she knows what is involved. 

22. Willing to stay at her desk even though the whistle has 
sounded, when a job needs finishing. 

23. Observes the rules of the company about the telephone usage 
and relief time. 


II. List some things having to do with the general field of 
personality: attitudes, dress, ete., concerning which you were not 
well pleased: 


1. Lack of congeniality in assisting with emergency duties due 
to sickness, ete. 

2. Giving the impression of over importance in dealing with 
customers or others. 

3. Putting on makeup after arriving at work. 

4. Failure to listen to complete instructions before beginning a 
new job. 

5. Wasting the last twenty or thirty minutes before lunch time 
or closing time because there isn’t enough time to finish any 
work started at this time. 

6. Putting off doing a job at the time assigned until the next 
morning, and consequently forgetting to do the job. 

7. Excessive time in rest rooms. 

8. Too much talking on non-business subjects. 

9. The ‘‘complaining’’ type about personal ailments, working 
conditions, office equipment. 

10. The ‘‘groove type’’—learn only so much as is needed to 
“Get hy” 

11. Wanting advancement regardless of merit. 

12. Lack of care of office papers. 

13. Bossy toward subordinates; resents higher authority. 

14. Inability to use ‘‘idle time’’ constructively. 
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“Students should realize the importance of asking questions” 


15. 
16. 


Criticism of fellow employees openly. 
Lack of initiative—require constant prodding. 


Knowledge 


I. What general business information did your office workers 
have at their command that particularly pleased you, that came 
in handy at the right time? 


II. 


A natural liking for numbers—‘‘a good arithmetician.’’ 
Adaptability to irregular work with minimum of coaching. 
Some knowledge of general community activity and interest 
therein. 

Some general knowledge of competitive business and policies. 
Editorial talent—authoritative knowledge of written English. 
Perform duties with minimum of direct supervision. 
Knowledge of banking details—stop payments, endorsements, 
ete. 

Knowledge of office machines, ribbons, and location of me- 
chanical trouble. 

A good knowledge of geographical locations. 

Ability to write a good letter. 

Knowledge of proper methods in preparing statistical state- 
ments on typewriter. ; 

Knowledge of filing methods and systems. 

Special art work on mimeoscope. 

Evening school studies which gave the individual some back- 
ground for the next job ahead. 


What information did you feel your office workers should 


have had at their command and did not? 


to 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
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English, particularly the old hurdles of effect and affect; 
would and should; and shall and will; and its and it’s; and 
syllabification—punctuation and grammar. 
Ability to read and understand words. 
we’ve been exposed just don’t read. 
Acquaintance with general office terms such as credits and 
debits, Dun and Bradstreet, and what it means. It doesn’t 
take much time to teach, but we shouldn’t have to do it all. 
Comprehension of even simple instructions. 

Ability to advance in responsibility. 

Training to cut ditto copy. 

Ability to converse intelligently on the telephone. 

Carbon copies. 

Second page of letters. 


Students to whom 


. Numerals and characters on typewriter. 


How to erase, to clean typewriter, and to change ribbons. 
Knowledge of the employee’s responsibility toward the em- 
ployed; of giving value for value received. They have very 
little appreciation of the time wasted in personal conversa- 
tions. 

General understanding of business procedure (selling terms, 
shipping methods, use of proper records and necessity for 
them. ) 

Familiarity with basic business instruments, such as invoices, 
remittance statements, sight-drafts as opposed to collection 
drafts, bills of lading, production orders, ete. 

How to work with percentages and decimals; add and sub- 
tract two sum amounts without running to an adding machine. 
Purpose of assigned work. 

Good memory. 

Ability to write legibly and make legible figures. 

Where to learn what they need to know. 

Importance of confidential information. 

Correct enunciation and the voice with a smile. 


Skills 
In what skills are the workers under consideration not well 
prepared? 
1. In touch typing. There is about one out of ten who is a 
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genuine touch typist with potential capacity for really fast 
and accurate typing. Some are accurate, some fast, but truly 
few both fast and accurate. 

Proper command of English, spelling and grammar. 

Not trained to use dictionary—spelling general weakness. 
Tabulated typing. 

Set up of letters. 

Basie understanding of bookkeeping principles. 

Simple arithmetic and proportion. 

Ability to make neat corrections of errors—the ‘‘know how’’ 
of erasing. 

Tricks and shortcuts in office work—mental arithmetic. 

Use of calculators, adding machines, ete. 

Transcription rate is usually not high enough with beginners. 
Meeting the public. 

How to prepare the correct carbon copies and use multiple 
copy forms. 


If you have established some definite standards, such as 


speed and accuracy in typewriting, number of envelopes typed per 
hour, output-at the addressograph, number of letters or lines to 
be transcribed from either shorthand or voice-written cylinder, 
please list them: 


Two cylinders per hour (about 7 one-page letters) in central- 
ized Transcribing Department. 

Billing (continuous forms)—110 per hour. 

Correspondence (including typing own letters)——4 per hour. 
Making addressograph plates—90 per hour. 

Pricing orders—110 per hour. 

Employment standards: Typist, 35 w.p.m.; Stenographer, 
shorthand, 85 w.p.m.; Seeretary, typing, 50—shorthand, 100. 
Fifty words per minute written with accuraey on the type- 
writer constitute acceptable typists. 

Typing envelopes—150-200 per hour. 

Addressograph plates—cut 1 per minute. 


Miscellaneous 


Please list any opinions you wish to express that you feel are 


pertinent to this whole field of standards: 


a. 


to 


Too many workers come to us that are still in their childhood. 
They shirk responsibility, lack in respect for authority and 
welcome any excuse not to work. This is on the increase due 
to the Federal Government’s employing so many white collar 
workers. 

We think ‘‘standards’’ are very desirable where great vol- 
ume of production is an essential. In our work quality of 
production rather than quantity is desirable, and most of our 
jobs require a considerable variety of duties. 

Schools need a better variety of equipment in order to do 
office practice work. 

There is need for more typing on business forms instead of 
on blank sheets of paper. There is too much emphasis on 
typing speed alone. 

There should be more emphasis on the importance of taking 
an interest in the office work being done. This interest 
speeds the learning process and makes the work more pleas- 
ant. 

There should be more office practice under conditions as 
nearly possible like actual office conditions. 
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7. It would help to have more stress on the importance of 
getting along with fellow employees. Improved morale 
definitely makes possible the maintenance of higher stand- 
ards 

8. Educators should realize that the lack of office skills sel- 
dom causes employees ta be discharged. Most discharges 
come from inability to get along with fellow employees, 
lack of interest, poor attendance records, ete. 

9. In my opinion, real results from setting up office stand- 
ards cannot be accomplished under the present labor mar- 
ket. Today it is necessary to hire sub-standard employees 
to fill the ranks. 

10. Students should realize the importance of asking questions. 

11. Depending on the branch of office work to be followed, 
some points carry more weight than others, but if appli- 
cants, could be catalogued by skills, determined at a cen- 
tral ageney, unbiased and neutral, it would have a tremen- 
dous training problem. For instance, a stenographer—grade 
A— it would presuppose: 1. A definite speed to receive dic- 
tation; 2. A definite speed to transcribe; 3. A reasonably 
correct use of English and spelling Any applicant at this 
central agency would take the test and her rating deter- 
mined. It would prevent her from having an _ overrated 
opinion of her own skills, and she would be paid for her 
work in the bracket in which her skills determine. 

Company standards vary and the use of general stand- 
ards for company standards are valueless unless factored 
to the company. Our experience has been that we have 
hired bookkeepers who are just ordinary clerks, and again, 
we have hired clerks who were good bookkeepers, but it 
takes time and money to find this out. 

We have hired payroll clerks with a good background 
with another compdny, who fail to pass our simplest tests. 
I believe a general classification of standards for use in 
cheeking references, is a good idea and should be cultivated 
at least, from our angle. I am definitely in sympathy with 
a standards program. 

12. There are needs for standards. Doubt if enough office man- 
agers know what is done and what should he done. I be- 
lieve schools can do much in working with business in set- 
ting standards and aecquainting students with what business 
expects. 

13. Sometimes it seems that education of clerical workers is 
pin-pointed on secretarial skills or bookkeeping skills ex- 
clusively as the student elects, which leaves a great bar- 
renness in general office clerical fields, which usually out- 
number all the others. 

14 If our teachers could develop in their students a genuine 
curiosity about their jobs, the students would be far easier 
to teach. They just won’t reach out; we must hand every- 
thing to them, in doses small enough to be handled. 


EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Among the fine publications reporting the conclusions 
of various NOMA Education Committees, is the one from 
the Toronto Chapter. At the last minute this article had 
to be omitted because of insufficient space. 


Distributive Occupations 


(Continued from page 8) 
Slides 

The old reliable 314 x 4” lantern slides are still valu- 
able teaching aids. Many of these slides may be pur- 
chased from your local visual aid dealer. The Keystone 
View Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania has been, for 
sometime, a distributor of lantern slides covering many 
business education subjects. One should be sure to 
check state libraries, museums and colleges in the area 
for suitable slides. 
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UNITED-NOMA | 
BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


(formerly the National Clerical Ability Tests) 
under joint sponsorship of 
National Office Management Association 
and 
United Business Education Association 


The United-Noma Business Entrance Tests are designed to 
determine the degree of knowledge and skill acquired in the 
performance, of six major office areas—filing, machine calcula- 
tion, bookkeeping, typewriting, and stenography. A funda- 
mentals and general information test is complimentary when 
used with one or more of these tests. 


Single Test, $1.00 


Sample administrators set, one copy of. each test 
and manual $2.00 


Sample tests, 25 copies and manual for any one area. $5.00 


Send orders to 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


2118 Lincoln-Liberty Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


A descriptive folder may be obtained from Executive Secretary, 
United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


The newer 2 x 2” slides are intriguing. It is little 
trouble to make colored slides with an inexpensive 35 
mm. camera. A roll of film which will provide twenty 
(20) slides may be purchased for approximately $2.77. 
There is no extra charge, and it is merely necessary to 
take the picture and mail it to the company. They are 
returned in slide form ready for projection. 

A lantern slide projector can usually be converted to 
project 2 x 2” slides by means of a special attach~ent. 
Some of the opaque models can also project both 314 x 4” 
and 2 x 2” slides by adding attachments. The Tri- 
Purpose Projector and a few others can handle ktoth 
filmstrip and 2 x 2” slides. Individual 2 x 2” slide 
projectors, such as the Kodaslide Projector, are inex- 
pensive and easy to operate. These projectors and cam- 
eras inay be purchased from local photography stores. 


Visualcast 


This is a comparatively new type of projector which 
is being distributed by the Victrolite Industries, 2414 
W. Slausen Avenue, Los Angeles, California. It is a 
compact unit placed at the front of a classroom, about 
6 or 7 feet from the wall or blackboard, which projects 
as the instructor writes. Its application in teaching 
stenography, bookkeeping, business arithmetic and office 
practice is obvious. All types of business forms, such 
as invoices, ledgers, and sales checks may be converted 
to transparencies and projected in a similar manner. 
These transparencies may be made from your forms by 
local photographers, or the Victrolite Industries. 
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Flash Cards 

The use of this visual aid technique is of great value 
to-all subject fields in business education. It consists 
merely of a series of cards containing pertinent points 
and highlighted ideas about the subject matter. Such 
ecards may be used to introduce a lesson, for lesson 
presentation, or for testing and review. Several simple 
methods for preparing flash cards are listed in a book 
entitled ‘‘The Preparation and Use of Visual Aids.’ 


Opaque Projector 

This projector should be considered a MUST in a 
modern business education department. If possible, the 
projector should be a part of the permanent equipment 
of each classroom. The opaque projector is heartily 
recommended as a basic piece of equipment and should 
be given first place on the list of necessary projection 
visual aids. Illustrations, magazines, textbooks, photo- 
graphs, newspapers, and pictures may be projected on 
a screen simply by inserting such items in the machine. 
The Bausch and Lomb Optical Company projector will 
project 6 x 6” of the inserted material and the Beseler 
Model OA3 projecting as much as 71% x 10” of the copy. 
Small opaque objects, such as textile swatches, electrical 
supplies, watches, coins, and paper money may also be 
projected on a screen in a similar manner. These pro- 
jectors are comparatively inexpensive, some models seli- 
ing for slightly over $100 and may be purchased at 
most local photography stores. 


Motion Pictures 

This valuable visual aid should be an important part 
of all carefully planned business education programs. 
Lessons involving morale building, attitude development 
and ‘‘timing’’ in a continuous skilled job are examples 
of units of work that may be best presented through 
motion pictures. It is true that the motion picture is a 
rather expensive visual aid but there are a large number 
of good industrial and business sponsored films which 
are available free of charge. Others are available at 
nominal rental fees. The source list following the next 
section of this article names motion pictures that may 
be used in all phases of business education. It would be 
an ideal situation to have every classroom equipped with 
a sound motion picture projector and _ built-in-the-wall 
type speaker and screen. However, for the time being, 
it would be satisfactory to recommend at least one mo- 
tion picture projector for the exclusive use of the busi- 
ness education department. Perhaps in some small high 
schools one projector will have to suffice for the whole 
school. The various models on the market, such as the 
Ampro, Bell and Howell, DeVry, Eastman Kodak, 
Holmes, Nateo, R.C.A. and the Victor Animatograph 
vary slightly in operation and cost. They are priced 
at approximately $500 to $600. Before buying a pro- 
jector, several models should be demonstrated at the 
school. All reliable dealers are pleased to demonstrate 
and it is recommended that schools do business with a 
distributor in the local area. This assures a source of 


1Chap. 12, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., N. Y., 
1946, Packer, H. Q. and Haas, Kenneth B. 
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up-to-date information on new or advancements in the 
field and also a nearby source for projector parts and 
service. 

Discussional Filmstrip and Sound Slidefilm Projectors 


Many instructors feel that filmstrips and slidefilms 
are just as effective as motion pictures in teaching in- 
formation and skill lessons. Filmstrips and slidefilms 
are both strips of 35 mm. film containing individual 
frames of pictures or other material. These individual 
frames are projected on a screen as they are advanced 
in the projector. The discussional filmstrip has the 
text content directly on the film. Each frame may be 
observed or discussed as long as necessary. The sound 
slidefilm has the text on an accompanying record which 
is synchronized with the film. Each frame is advanced 
by the operator when indicated by the record. (Even- 
tually an electronic device will make this process auto- 
matic. ) 

Filmstrip and slidefilms and the projectors are much 
less expensive than motion pictures and the motion pic- 
ture projector. These should be made basic visual aid 
equipment for each classroom. Small filmstrip projec- 
tors may be purchased for as little as $25 or $30. How- 
ever, a sound slidefilm projector, (projector with syn- 
chronized record player), such as the Illustravox Junior, 
may be purchased now for approximately $120. Both 
discussional filmstrip and sound slidefilm may be pro- 
jected on the latter and this would seem to make it the 
best buy for the business education department. Check 


New Second Edition 


ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS USE 
By Charles G. Reigner 

Here is a business English text which covers all aspects 
of the subject—grammar, sentence structure, punctuation, 
capitalization, word study, personal letters, business corre- 
spondence, and all other forms of business writing. 

Shall we send ycu an examination copy to be considered 
for introduction as a students’ text! 


THE H. M. Rowe 
Baltimore 17, Md. Chicago 7, II. 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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with the local photographer or visual aid “dealer for 
other prices and models of these projectors. A source 
list for discussional filmstrip and sound slidefilm will be 
found in the following section. 


Source List of Visual Aids for Business Education 


The aim of the business education department should 
be to develop gradually their library of basic visual aids. 
Hold committee meetings, (if possible, have the principal 
sit-in on these meetings), survey all sources, find out 
what is needed, determine costs, and then make plans 
to get sufficient funds. Superintendents in many cases 
have not set up funds for visual aids because they have 
not been requested by the principal and teachers. In 
case funds are not available, investigate other sources 
such as P. T. A.’s and school activities for which a small 
fee may be charged. Think of these visual aids as you do 
about textbooks. However, until sufficient appropria- 
tions are available for your department, make use of the 
State Department of Education libraries, university 
libraries, commercial and other distributors in your area. 
A large number of suitable visual aids for business edu- 
eation will be found listed in the following directories: 


1, ‘‘Visual Aids for Business Edueation,’’ Training Aids Serv- 
ice of the College Library, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 

2. ‘Visual Aids for Merchandising, Salesmanship and the Dis- 
tributive Occupations,’’ Harry Q. Packer, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, State Department of Education, 
Charleston, West Virginia . 

3. ‘‘The Education Film Guide,’’? The H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York, New York. 

4. £1,000 and One,’’ The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films, 
The Educational Sereen, Chicago, Illinois. 

5. Directory of U. S. Government Films, U. S. Film Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

6. ‘Sources of Visual Aids and Equipment for Instructional Use 
in Schools,’’ Pamphlet No. 80, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

7. ‘*The Educator’s Guide to Free Films,’’ Educator’s Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 

8. ‘*Training Film Directory (Merchandising) ,’’ National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, 100 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 

9. Journal of Business Education, January and February, 1947. 


Shorthand 


(Continued from page 9) 


SYLLABICATION 
Contributed by Juanita M. Rauch, Packard Commercial 
School, New York, N. Y. 


Syllabication has been a stumbling block for both my 
typewriting and beginning transcription classes. There 
seemed to be two causes for this: (1) the lack of a knowl- 
edge as to where the word was syllabized according to 


the dictionary; (2) the lack of knowledge as to how to 


apply typewriting rules to the syllables from the dic- 
tionary. So I have been trying the following project. 
Five to ten words are selected from the day’s assign- 
ment, including some misspelled words from previous 
assignments. These are dictated and the students type 
them in a column down the side of the paper. The spell- 
ing is checked by calling on various students who spell 
the words orally. In the second column, the words are 
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syllabized using the hyphen for syllable division. These 
are checked in the same manner, and I write them on 
the board, explaining all difficult ones. In the third 
column the words are divided according to typing rules. 
As these are checked the student gives the reason for the 
division or for no division. To vary the situation, some- 
times the following directions are given: Where would 
you divide the word if the bell rang on the typing of 
the second letter, the third letter, the fourth letter, ete. ? 

This exercise has proved valuable as it has made the 
students alert and conscious of syllables and spelling; it 
has improved their spelling and enlarged their vocabu- 
laries; it is speeding up their transcription and typing 
rates as looking in the dictionary does consume time; 
but it does not slight the ‘‘dictionary habit’’ as each 
word incorrectly divided is considered misspelled. 

This exercise should not be too long or involved, but it 
does work well as a short opening project for a class. 


TRANSCRIPTION FORM LETTERS 


Contributed by Shirley T. Schlamowitz, Arthur S. Somers 
Jr. High School No. 252, Brooklyn, New York. 


Many transcription teachers are confronted with the 
problem of teaching transcription in a realistic and 
efficient manner to pupils who possess a minimum of skill 
in, and knowledge of, typewriting. The intensity of this 
problem is heightened when the transcription material 
consists of business letters predominently and when the 
beginning transcription student is not skilful in the 
technique of planning and setting-up letters. 

In the transcription class, the problem of transcribing 
letters in such a situation may be solved by using the 
procedure for teaching the form letter in typing, but 
with a few variations. The filling-in of form letters (in- 
side address and salutation) is a desirable approach to 
the introduction of letter writing to the typewriting stu- 
dent. This procedure, it is found, develops the student’s 
eye judgment and thus letter placement is no task. 
Rather than omit the inside address and salutation and 
inelude the body of the letter, as is done for the type- 
writing student, we may well reverse the procedure in 
transcription by setting up the complete framework of 
a letter — address, salutation, complimentary close, 
initials — but omitting the body of the letter which is 
to be dictated and filled in by the student. 

This procedure, used in the elementary stages of tran- 
scription training, will relieve a little of the strain and 
stress incurred by having to learn the mechanics of letter 
setup at the same time that the complexities of the tran- 
scription skill are being presented for the first time. 


PROFESSIONAL CORRECTIONS 


Contributed by Frances Kalis, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, Training Department. 


Inasmuch as the quality of the paper these days is 
inferior, it is more important than ever, for the teacher 
to instruct potential stenographers how to make really 
professional corrections. Here are two good ‘“‘tricks of 
the trade’’ which are used by the girls at the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company : 
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OUTSTANDING 
McGRAW-HILL 


ACCOUNTING FUNDAMENTALS. 
New second edition 


By Greorce A. MacFarvanp, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Rosert D. Ayars, University of Pittsburgh. McGraw-Hill 
Accounting Series. 759 pages, $4.50 


A revision of this well-known text, providing a first-year 
course in accounting, with accepted principles arranged in 
an orderly fashion to capture and hold the student’s interest. 
Nearly every chapter has been enlarged and clarified; illus- 
trative material has been added; and the problems are all 
new and much extended. Six Practice Sets and a Teacher's 
Key are available. 


TEXTBOOK OF SALESMANSHIP 
By Freperic A. Russet, and Franx H. Beacu, University 
of Illinois. Third edition. 581 pages, $4.00 
This is, in the true sense of the word, a textbook of sales- 
manship, characterized by orderly, logical organization and 
by the judicious balance between theory and its practical, 
commonsense applications. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 


By Eowrn H. Spencier and Jacos Kue:n, Brooklyn College. 
Second edition. 786 pages, $4.50 


A survey treatment of business, introducing the student to 
procedure in business, the terms used, methods followed, 
problems encountered and ways in which they are handled. 
Provides a background for courses in statistics, accounting, 
insurance, factory management, marketing, business finance, 
taxation, and public finance. 


ESSENTIAL BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


By Lrewettyn R. Snyper, San Francisco Junior College. Mc- 
gia Publications in Business Education. 434 pages, 
2.75 


A collegiate text in arithmetic. Presents the fundamentals 
of business mathematics, including refresher work in com- 
putation and an introduction to the arithmetical essentials 
of concurrent and subsequent work in accounting, invest- 
ments, business finance, real estate, and related subjects. No 
algebra required. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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First—instead of using an eraser for a correction, 
some of the more experienced workers used the X-acto 
knife. This knife enables one to ‘‘scratch’’ out the stub- 
born letters and particularly the dots over the i and j. 
Several girls are so skilful in the use of the knife that 
they strike over errors and use the knife to eliminate 
only the visible parts of the incorrect stroke. 

Second—white chalk is used to minimize the smudges 
of erasures. When erasures leave a dark mark on the 
paper, use white chalk on the reverse side of the paper 
or on both sides. 


FOR THE LEFT-HANDED WRITER 


Contributed by Miriam I. Goldin, Red Bank High School, 


Red Bank, New Jersey. 


As a left-handed writer of shorthand, I find it difficult 
to write my notes in a shorthand tablet in the usual man- 
ner, that is, to start writing from the left column and 
then proceed to the right column of the tablet. 

I suggest to my left-handed students and find that it 
works quite adequately, that they start writing their 
notes at the top of the right columns only and proceed 
through the tablet in this manner. No paper is wasted, 
as the book may be turned around and each column 
utilized as it is needed. 


Typewriting 
(Continued from page 10) 
Saving Time in Getting Started 

It is interesting to observe just how much time is lost 
in getting started with the day’s lesson in typewriting. 
It is only natural for students to postpone their class- 
room activities as long as possible during the change of 
periods. To overcome this natural tendency to dawdle 
until the teacher calls the class to attention, the following 
device has been employed with considerable success: 

One minute after the class period officially begins, the 
students should have completed the following warm-up 
drills — 3-5 lines of the adjacent letter drill, 3-5 lines 
of the expert’s rhythm drill, and 3-5 lines of the alpha- 
bet.. The number of lines to be completed will depend 
upon the various stages of skill development of the class. 

Another definite advantage of such a device is that 
the students receive the benefit of a warm-up exercise 
before they begin typing the assigned lesson. Every 
typist and stenographer should have a little warm-up 
exercise at the machine before beginning work. The 
above procedure not only provides for this necessary 
warm-up activity, but it also succeeds in getting the stu- 
dents down to business with a minimum loss of time. It 
is interesting to observe how the students will march 


briskly into the classroom, minding their own business, 


getting their materials placed at the machine, and having 
their drills ready to hand to the teacher one minute after 
the class begins. If the teacher gives a bonus or em- 
ploys a similar motivating device for those who have 
typed more than the expected number of lines (depend- 
ing upon the stage of skill development), students will 
make a special effort to avoid any distractions and get 
down to work. 
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It is important for the teacher to collect these warm- 
up drills. It is not necessary to check these drills for 
accuracy since they are not accuracy drills. These are 
speed drills — speed in warming-up, and speed in getting 
started — therefore emphasis should be placed upon the 
number of lines completed. By using a system of check- 
ing off the work, the student realizes that he is expected 
to have it done. 

Some of you will say that the student who was de- 
tained for a few seconds in the hall talking with his 
friend will type this required assignment so fast and 
inaccurately that it will mean nothing and as a result 
do more harm than good. It is hoped that a few of them 
will be detained in the halls as then they will be required 
to force for speed in order to catch up and complete 


the drills. This is justified since developing stroking 
power rather than accuracy is the primary goal. It is 
paramount that our students be forced to develop greater 
stroking power; we need to ‘‘explode’’ and force their 
abilities to the utmost. 

It is desirable to vary the type of drills to be em- 
ployed in the procedures described above. Change the 
drills every ‘three or four weeks. 


SERVICE EpiTor’s Nore—The ‘‘theory of three’’ and ‘‘saving 
time in getting started’’ are two procedures devised by your 
editor to facilitate economy in skill-building. He has found these 
devices particularly helpful in -his classes and would like to pass 
them on to you. This is your service column. If you have de- 
veloped any special devices or techniques in the teaching of type- 
writing why not send them to your Typewriting Editor in order 
that we all might profit. Let us make this a real Service Column. 


Office Machines 
(Continued from page 12) 


tions in a lesson or two, the learner we are talking about 
will require a week or possibly several weeks to learn 
the same skills. The bright pupil will receive credit for 
having learned many operations and the less fortunate 
one will receive the same amount of credit for having 
learned the one or two operations. 


Are We Consistent? 

One of the strange things about the psychology of 
personality is that none of us would penalize the learner 
with only one hand who took two to three times as long 
to learn to typewrite as other students; but we do not 
hesitate to penalize the child with only half the amount 
of intelligence who takes two or three times as long to 
learn a skill. Such lack of consistency is unexplainable, 
but we have evidence of it on every side. We need to 
reconsider our educational philosophy if we are to give 
every child an opportunity to achieve his best in our 
schools. 

Someone will say, ‘‘No employer wants to be bothered 
with these slow léarners. They will not employ them 
nor keep them after they are employed.’’ Such state- 
ments are contrary to the facts. Studies have shown 
that large numbers of persons are employed in office 
occupations with intelligence ratings that are far below 
what most of us in business education consider to be the 
minimum to be successful in our classes. But these per- 
sons acquired their education and training, for the most 


part, without the help of the school. Is it any wonder, 
then, that education has to fight for its right to have 
high salaries, good equipment, and decent buildings 
when a large percentage of the population cannot look 
back upon their school experiences with satisfaction and 
gratification ? 


What Can We Do? 


What are some of these simple operations which we 
have referred to? Among them are such operations as 
simple alphabetic filing, sorting for filing, typing routine 
forms, computing the accuracy of sales tickets, running 
various types of duplicating machines, folding and stuff- 
ing of mailing pieces, adding time cards and proving 
their accuracy, extending invoices, and proving their 
accuracy on computing machines of various kinds, 
switchboard operations, and many others. The business. 
teacher will recognize that these are parts of larger units 
of instruction that are designed for the more able stu- 
dent. Our job is to break these larger units down into 
smaller units for the less able and let the student con- 
centrate on them until he is expert at one of them. He 
is then given a certificate indicating specifically what he 
ean do, so that the employer has definite information 
before him when he employs the individual. 

If business education is to be realistic, it will find 
many opportunities to build for better public relations 
and better education by providing a curriculum that is 
geared not only to the students’ abilities but also to 
employers’ needs. 


General Clerical 


(Continued from page 13) 


their function in the office. The time clock, dating or 
numbering machines, cheek writers, and various mailing 
machines might be included here. 

As a result of your investigation, you may find that 
machines are only part-time tools for the average clerical 
worker in your community. How are you to provide 
training in the other aspects of clerical work? Many 
of the non-machine skills are repetitive operations that 
require a high degree of skill to function in a production 
situation. They offer valuable opportunities for the 
teacher to work on simplification of motions and stand- 
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ardization of performance, but because of the amount of 
materials required for practice, the teacher must look out- 
side of her classroom for the completion of her training | 
program. 

For those schools which do not have cooperative work 
programs, the school offices can provide clerical training 
which is of comparable value. Assigning students to 
the main offices, departmental offices, the cafeteria, or to 
the school library, may have’ the advantage of more 
sympathetic supervision and a planned gradation of re- 
sponsibilities. If such a program is used, the plans must 
be as carefully laid as they would be for the regular co- 
operative program. A survey of possible training op- 
portunities can be compiled by the office practice teacher 
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in cooperation with the school secretary, the librarian, 
and other teachers who wish to participate. A sug- 
gestive list of clerical jobs that exist in the school office, 
for example, might begin as follows: 


Clerical Jobs Related Jobs in School Office 


Sorting Sort student schedule cards by class or other 
groups. 
Sort incoming ecards, papers, ete., according to 
destination. 
‘Checking Check notices sent and reports received against 


list of teachers’ names. 
Examine students’ program ecards for complete- 
ness. 
Compare combined list of absentees (or tru- 
ants) with original records. 
Handling Mail Sort mail. 


Incoming Open packages and check against invoice. 
Sign mail and express receipts. 
Outgoing Seal and stuff envelopes. 
Sort mail to be stamped. 
Routine Check Dust desks and counter. 


Replenish miscellaneous supplies and paper. 
Change ribbons or paper tape on machines. 
Keep notices on bulletin board up-to-date. 
Record teacher or student withdrawals of 
supplies and books. 
Take inventory of supplies and books. 
Messenger and Inform principal or secretary of visitors. 


Receptionist Direet school visitors. 

Take messages from students and answer or 
refer to proper officer. 

Make simple telephone calls to secure specific 
information. 

Write or type memorandum of visitors or ealls. 

Finding Supply student program cards upon request. 

Obtain information concerning specific teacher 

assignments. 


Find particular papers upon request. 
Attach pertinent letters from file to incoming 
mail. 


Arithmetic Skills Count change and bills preparatory to banking. 
Prepare coins for banking. 
Make out deposit slips. 
Receive cash and give receipts, make change, ete. 
Make simple caleulations, additions, percent- 
ages, ete., by machine. e.g., monthly attend- 
ance reports. 


Typewriting Prepare list of absentees from teachers’ re- 
ports. 

Type notices for bulletin board or to individ- 
uals. 


Cut masters for notices or special reports. 

Type reports or letters from handwritten copy. 

Take dictation at machine. 

Compile and type summary reports. 

Address envelopes in quantity. 

Type short, routine letters without dictation. 
Filing Return student program ecards to files. 

Put away coded mail. 

Prepare new folders, ete. 


The items which you choose to list in the left-hand 
column will reflect the demands of your community ; the 
right-hand column enumerates the related jobs available 
in a high school office. Such a list can provide a core 
around which your instruction can be organized so that 
your class work will be closely correlated with the ‘‘on- 
the-job’’ activities. 

The classroom with the largest investment in machines 
is not necessarily the best equipped, for too many ma- 
chines will tend to emphasize this kind of training, and 
clerical work in your community may indicate that other 
skills are of equal or greater importance. Since your 
program exists to supply the kind of workers which your 
community demands, your first job is to discover and 
evaluate these requirements. The final, and the real, 
test of your teaching is the success of last year’s class 
in this year’s job. 


Basic Business 
(Continued from page 14) 


_visited, the personnel involved, and the activities per- 


formed. 

The teacher should be a constant guide of student 
observation during the visit. In spite of adequate 
preparation for the trip the business student may not 
have a proper understanding of what should be seen. It 
becomes the teacher’s responsibility to utilize her knowl- 
edge of the place visited and her knowledge of individual 
pupil differences in such a way that major lessons of the 
trip are observed and absorbed. Proper and continuous 
guidance on the part of the teacher will result in more 
adequate learning on the part of the student. 

There should be a follow-up of observations and a 
clinching of knowledge after the trip has been com- 
pleted. Immature youngsters do not always understand 
what they have seen. In order to fix securely important 
lessons, the teacher of business subjects will provide the 
means of reteaching or of emphasizing those phases of 
the visit which are of greatest importance and which 
need to become a part of the students’ permanent learn- 
ing. This may be partially accomplished by asking for 


reports from the pupils, holding class discussions, seek- 


ing pupil questions, ete. 
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Provisions should be made for encouraging good pub- 
lie relations with all concerned with the trip activity. 
Arrangements for the trip should be made, especially if 
the visit is an initial one, by the teacher responsible for 
the journey. These arrangements sometimes involve 
the education of the owner or manager of the business 
in the values to be achieved by learning outside of the 
classroom. Arrangements for trips made at later dates 
should be made by high school business students once 
the visitee has been sold on the idea. Students should 
also be counseled about their conduct and expressed 
attitudes during the time they are making the visit. 
Appearances in public can be either helpful to the pub- 
lie’s attitude toward the work of the business depart- 
ment or it can be extremely detrimental. In addition, 
a ‘‘thank-you’’ letter, indicating the names of those who 
have been helpful during the progress of the trip, is 
conducive to good public relations for the business de- 
partment and its students. 


Suggested Trips for High School Students Enrolled in 
Basic Business Subjects 


The following list suggests some of the trips which 
may be taken by classes enrolled in basic business sub- 
jects. 

Economic Geography: weather bureau, museums or 
private collections of soils and minerals, local mineral 
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deposits, telegraph office, telephone office, broadcasting 
company, airport, local industrial plants, power pro- 


ducing industries in local community, irrigation proj- 


ects, source of city water supply, organized commodity 
markets, meat packing plants, dairies, fisheries, travel 
agencies, agricultural experimental stations 

Business Law: state legislature, meeting of town coun- 
cil, courts trying civil cases dealing with contracts, state 
commerce commission, commercial bank, insurance com- 
pany, office of Secretary of State, office of the county 
clerk ; local business houses, noting the form of organiza- 
tion, kind of business, size of business, employee legal 
relationships ;.organized commodity exchanges, auctions, 
retail and wholesale establishments, Better Business 
Bureau, offices of trade associations, Federal Reserve 
Bank, local bank, investment bank, trust company, build- 
ing and loan association, stock exchange; large scale 
manufacturing plant, noting conditions of work such as 
lighting, ventilation, safety provisions, types of work 
Introduction to Business: commercial bank, telephone 
company, telegraph office, broadcasting company, post 
office, school and public library, credit department of 
large business concern, credit association, insurance com- 
pany, filing department of large business concern, con- 
sumer cooperative, producer cooperative, building and 
loan association, savings bank, office of investment 
broker, insurance company, express and freight com- 
panies 

Consumer Education: creamery station, grain elevator, 
stock yards, cold storage plants, retail stores, commodity 
exchanges, local testing agencies, local plants which have 
a system of grading and inspection of products, Better 
Business Bureau, manufacturing concerns, furniture 
store, household appliances company, clothing markets, 
individual trips to retail stores to buy a given product 
with a notation of constructive and pressure salesman- 
ship, dry cleaning plant, fur storage plants, credit de- 
partment of local store, credit associations, insurance 
company, savings bank, building and loan association, 
commercial bank 


U. S. Office of Education 
(Continued from page 24) 


G. HENRY RICHERT 


G. Henry RicHert, Program Planning Specialist, be- 
came a member of the staff of the Business Education 
Service November 1, 1938. Prior to entering upon his 
present position he was instructor in retailing and sales- 
manship, Rockford Senior High School, Rockford, 
Illinois, and Educational Director, Chas. V. Weise Com- 
pany, Rockford. 

Mr. Richert has had wide experience in business. For 
five years he was manager of the Chicago office of a na- 
tionally known firm and for six years, first salesman then 
salesmanager for a manufacturing concern located in 
Northern Illinois. 

During the years that Mr. Richert was employed in 
Rockford, Illinois, he was an officer in various civic or- 
ganizations and active in local and state teacher associa- 
tion work. 

During the first eight years of his employment with 
the U. S. Office of Education Mr. Richert was regional 
agent for distributive education in the twelve Central 
States. He has been a summer school instructor in dis- 
tributive occupational training courses at Columbia 
University, University of Minnesota, University of Wis- 
consin, Indiana University and other institutions. He 
holds a Bachelor of Education degree from Illinois State 
Normal University and Master of Business Education 
degree from Northwestern University. He is the author 
of Retailing Principles and Practices, as well as other 
publications in the distributive field of business educa- 
tion. 


HAVE YOU MAILED YOUR BALLOT? 


Regular members of UBEA are urged to vote for mem- 
bers of the National Council for Business Education. 
Please see the March issue of the UBEA Forvum for de- 
tails of election. 


UNITED 
S rupent’s TYPEWRITING TESTS 


Sponsored by 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Revised by: 


formerly published by 
TYPEWRITER EDUCATION RESEARCH BUREAU 


Revised tests for 


Dr. Evin S. EysTer 
Indiana University,  - C- SMITH AND CORONA 


Bloomington ROYAL 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Semesters I, II, III, anp IV 
REMINGTON RAND 


UNDERWOOD 
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Birmingham, Ala., 2304 4th Ave. North 

Boise, Idaho, 210 Baird Bldg. 

Boston 9, Mass., 1800 Customhouse 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 242 Federal Bldg. 

Burlington, Vt., Rm. 4, Rutland Railroad 
Sta. 

Butte, Mont., 301-A, O’Rourke Estate Bldg. 

Charleston 3, S. C., 310 Peoples Bldg. 

Charleston 1, W. Va., 612 Atlas Bldg. 

Charlotte 2, N. C., 112% East 4th St. 

Chattanooga 1, Tenn., 505 Postoffice Bldg. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 305 Federal Recreation 
Bldg. 

Chicago 4, Ill., 501 MeCormick Bldg. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 1204 Chamber of Com- 
merece Bldg. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 215 Union Commerce 
Bldg. 

Columbus 15, Ohio, 85 East Gay St. 

DalJns 2, Tex., 602 Santa Fe Bldg. 

Denver 2, Colo., 203 Boston Bldg. 

Des Moines 9, Iowa, Room 300 Home Fed- 
eral Bldg. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 1038 New Federal Bldg. 

Duluth 2, Minn., 504 Christie Bldg. 

El Paso 7, Tex., 12 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 

Erie, Pa., 312 Security Peoples Trust Co. 
Bldg. 


Evansville, Ind., 307 Grein Bldg. 

Fargo, N. Dak., 212 Walker Bldg. 

Fremont, Nebr., Pathfinder Hotel 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 412 Postoffice Bldg. 

Hartford 1, Conn., 224 Postoffice Bldg. 

Houston 14, Tex., 602 Federal Office Bldg. 

Indianapolis 4, Ind., 220 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 

Jackson 45, Miss., 312 Masonie Bldg. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., 2311 Fidelity Bldg. 

Little Rock, Ark., 521 Pyramid Bldg. 

Los Angeles 12, Calif., 1546 U. S. Post 
Office and Courthouse 

Louisville 1, Ky., 631 Federal Bldg. 

Manchester, N. H., 517 Beacon Bldg. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 

Miami 32, Fla., 947 Seybold Bldg. 

Milwaukee 3, Wis., 7110 Plankinton Bldg. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 1234 Metropolitan 
Life Bldg. 

Mobile, Ala., 308 Federal Bldg. 

Nashville 3, Tenn., 322 Nashville Trust Co. 
Bldg. 

New Haven 10, Conn., 152 Temple St. 

New Orleans 12, La., 1508 Masonic Temple 
Bldg. 

New York 1, N. 
State Bldg. 

Norfolk, Va., 716 Boush St. 

Oklahoma City 2, Okla., 901-905 Petroleum 
Bldg. 


Y., 60th Floor, Empire 


Omaha 2, Nebr., 918 City Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Peoria 2, Ill., 531 First Nat’] Bank Bldg. 

Philadelphia 3, Pa., 1202 Fox Bldg. 

Phoenix 8, Ariz., 417 Security Bldg. 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 1013 New Federal Bldg. 

Portland 3, Maine, 222 Post Office Bldg. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. S. Court House 

Providence 3, R. I., 206 Custom House 

Reno, Nev., Elks Club Bldg. 

Richmond 19, Va., Room 2, Mezzanine, 801 
E. Broad St. 

Rochester, N. Y., 508 Exchange Bldg. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 107 New Federal Bldg. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 321 Atlas Bldg. 

San Antonio 5, Tex., 2023 Transit Tower 
Bldg. 

San Diego 1, Calif., 906 Columbia St. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., 307 Customhouse 

Savannah, Ga., Room 6, U. S. Courthouse 
& P. O. Bidg. 

Scranton 3, Pa., 423 First Nat’] Bank Bldg. 

Seattle 4, Wash, 809 Federal Office Bldg. 

Sioux Falls 6, S. D., 301 Policyholders Nat’! 
Bldg. 

Spokane 8, Wash., 5 Great Northwest Life 
Bldg. 

Syracuse 2, 
Bldg. 

Texarkana, Tex., 511 Post Office Bldg. 

Toledo 4, Ohio, Huron Bldg. 

Wichita 2, Kans., 205 K. F. H. Bldg. 

Worcester 8, Mass., State Mutual Bldg. 


N. Y., 701 Syracuse Kemper 


Charles R.Hadley Company ~ pathfinders 


AN INSTITUTION OF CONTINUOUS ACHIEVEMENT 


The entire business-systems research facilities of our organization are behind the editing and 
publishing of Pathtinden Accounting Counsea and Pnactice Seta. All Pathfinder instructional 
material is authentic, up-to-date, and practical in terms of highest standards of business education. 


Accounting Principles ... Elements of Accounting ... Executive Accounting ... Payroll Accounting 
Applied Bookkeeping ... Personal and Professional Bookkeeping . .. Manufacturing Accounting 
Spread Accounting, Service Stations ... Appliance and Installment Accounting 
Simplified Record Keeping for Small Business Firms ... Simplified Record Keeping for Doctors and Dentists 
Clerical Record Keeping ... Payroll Record Keeping 


OTHER COURSES AND PRACTICE SETS WILL BE PREPARED FROM TIME TO TIME IN 
CONFORMITY WITH EVER-CHANGING ACCOUNTING AND EDUCATIONAL NEEDS. 


TEXTBOOK DIVISION 


Charles R.Hadley Company 


330 No. Los Angeles St. 29 So. LaSalle St. 681 Market St. 342 Madison Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 12, CALIF. CHICAGO 3, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


Othen Depositonies: DETROIT . . . SACRAMENTO . . . SEATTLE . . . PORTLAND .. . HONOLULU 


231 Healey Bldg. 
ATLANTA 3, GA. 
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Coming of Age 
(Continued from page 22) 


a typed reply and a pamphlet or two, 
so that he knows his request has not 
been overlooked. Our Educational 
Senior will be better equipped to 
handle such items in the future. 

9. Now, of course, these are just 
possibilities. They may never ma- 
terialize. On the other hand, many 
new phases of the work will open up 
as we move along. Dr. Dame’s work, 
for instance, will include placement 
and professionalization—two big jobs 
in themselves. Then, too, aptitude 
tests for office executives will be along 
some day and play an important role 
in both job placement and _ profes- 
sionalization in the office management 
field. 

There is a part for you to play, 
also. You can assist materially with 
the testing program. Let’s see. 


United-Noma Business Entrance Tests 


Just as Chairman W. H. Hansen, 
and his Joint Testing Committee, had 


gained general acceptance for the 
testing program, the war intervened. 
This year he’s back in action with the 
wholehearted support, not only of 
Noma, but of the United Business 
Edueation Association, as well. The 
outlook for this year’s testing pro- 
gram is bright, and each day the pros- 
pects appear even better. On the the- 
ory that nothing succeeds like success, 
the two organizations have agreed to 
cut the price of the tests by half. 
Both UBEA and Noma are convinced 
that the increased number of partici- 
pants will make possible this reduc- 
tion without loss to the two Associa- 
tions. If loss does result, it will be 
absorbed by the two groups share and 
share alike. It is understood, of 
course, that any profit or surplus will 
result in either a further reduction 
of the price to participants, or in im- 
proved tests. * 

After all, the cost of the tests is 
only incidental. The real value will 
acerue when the certificates of profi- 
ciency are accepted by office managers 
universally, and when instructors are 


convinced that the tests represent a 
practical application of the most gen- 
erally accepted and useable standards 
of proficiency for beginning office 
workers. Those instructors who con- 
stantly direct their teaching toward 
student achievement of proficiencies 
of learning as measured by the tests 
are, obviously, training students in 
accord with the desires of their fu- 
ture employers. 

There is a definite relationship be- 
tween the coming of Dr. J. Frank 
Dame and the future of the testing 
program. A man experienced in test 
preparation techniques, who is fa- 
miliar with every angle of the instruc- 
tion problem, who is steeped in the 
background of office management, and 
whose every effort will be devoted to 
the furtherance of cooperation be- 
tween the two professions, will lend 
tremendous impetus to the whole 
project. 

If it were possible, I’d enjoy hear- 
ing the commexrts of Theophilus Grew 
on this joint educational program, 
wouldn’t you? 


REVISED COMPREHENSIVE PROPOSITIONS 
IN ACCOUNTING 


(Mimeographed, Bound) 


Presented in three volumes—Vol. I by Homer St. Clair 
Pace, C.P.A. and Charles T. Bryan, C.P.A., and Vols. II 
and III by Homer St. Clair Pace, C.P.A. and Edward J. 
Koestler, C.P.A.—these texts provide outstanding material 
for— 
Practitioners: For 
purposes 
C.P.A. candidates: In preparation for theory 
and practical examinations 


Schools: As the basis for problem courses 


‘refresher’ and reference 


Case method. Each volume contains 16 comprehensive 
problems, constituting the “cases.” The problems are 
analyzed, the theory discussed, and solutions developed. 

Supplemental material. Each section is followed by a 
supplemental test proposition, and by 10 theory questions. 

Volumes independent. The three volumes are not pro- 
gressive; hence any volume may be used independently. 

Price. List price, $4.75 for Vol. I, and $4.25 each for 
Vols. II and III, f.o.b. New York. When adopted for 
classroom instruction and a school orders five or more 
copies, a 20 per cent bookstore discount is allowed, and 
teachers keys to the supplemental test propositions are 
provided. 


BUSINESS TEXT-BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


225 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 


May, 1947 


SHORTHAND TEACHERS! 
THIS SUMMER 
Learn to write and to teach 


Dewey Shorthand 


Simpler and more accurate 


A better system for vocational use 


The only satisfactory system 
for personal use 


New Dewey Shorthand textbooks, ready July 1, based 
on 30 years of research, development, and testing, 
attain usual Shorthand 2 objectives in one year. 


Take advantage of the teacher-training course at 


Simmons College 
Boston, Mass. 


June 30 - August 8 


Tuition and textbooks are free to shorthand teachers 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Dewey Shorthand Corporation 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


UBEA IN ACTION 
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State Directors for 1946-1947 


DISTRICT 1—NORTHEASTERN 


Connecticut: George S. Murray, Commercial 
High School, New Haven. 

Maine: William S. Brawn, Norway High 
School, Norway. 

Massachusetts: Bruce F. Jeffery, B. F. 
Brown Junior High School, Fitchburg. 

New Hampshire: Robert J. Ernst, Plymouth 
Teachers College, Plymouth. 

Rhode Island: E. C. Wilbur, Central High 
School, Providence. 

New York State: Marguerite Caldwell, Wil- 
bur Lynch High School, Amsterdam. 

Vermont: Catherine Nulty, University of 
Vermont, Burlington. 

Canada: Lloyd White, Toronto. 

Canal Zone: Mary Eugene Butler, Box 235, 
Balboa. 

Puerto Rico: Antonia F. Barkell, Insular 
Board for Vocational Education, P, O. 
Box 4552, San Juan. 


DISTRICT 2—MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Delaware: Betty Talbott, Wilmington High 
School, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia: Glady P. Palmer, 
Langley Junior High School, Washington, 
D 


Maryland: Thomas M. Greene, 200 W. 
Saratoga St., Baltimore. 

New Jersey: Bert Card, Orange High School, 
Orange. 

Pennsylvania: S. Gordon Rudy, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg. 


DISTRICT 3—SOUTHERN 


Alabama: Lelah Brownfield, Alabama Col- 
lege for Women, Montevallo. 

Arkansas: Bess J. Ramsay, 3rd and ‘‘B’’ 
Sts., Junior College and High School, 
Fort Smith. 

Florida: Frances M. McQuarrie, Deland 
High School, Deland. 

Georgia: Lloyd E. Baugham, Commercial 
High School, Atlanta. 

Kentucky: A. J. Lawrence, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Louisiana: Wilbur Lee Perkins, Northeast 
Junior College of L.S.U., Monroe. 

Mississippi: J. Wallace Bedwell, Bast Cen- 
tral Junior College, Decatur. 

North Carolina: Vance T. Littlejohn, Wom- 
an’s College of U.N.C., Greensboro. 

South Carolina: Harold Gilbreth, Winthrop 
College, Roek Hill. 

Tennessee: G. H. Parker, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Virginia: Stephen J. Turille, Madison State 
College, Harrisonburg. 

West Virginia: Madelene E. Smith, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown. 


DISTRICT 4—CENTRAL 


Indiana: Katherine L. Brown, Anderson 
Senior High School, Anderson. 

Illinois: Albert C. Fries, The School of 
Edueation, Northwestern University, 
Evanston. 

Iowa: Ruth Griffith, McKinley High School, 
Cedar Rapids. 

Michigan: John M. Trytten, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Minnesota: Audra Whitford, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud. 

Missouri: Kermit A. Crawley, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia. 

Ohio: Howard E. Wheland, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland. 

Wisconsin: Clemens Wisch, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School, Milwaukee. 


DISTRICT 5— WESTERN 


Colorado: Catherine K. Sayer, 140 East 
Eighth, Leadville. 

Kansas: Mary Irene Brock, Wyaudotte 
High School, Kansas City. 

Montana: Lois J. Nugent, Billings High 
School, Billings. 

Nebraska: Helen Eighmy, The University 

- of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

New Mexico: Floyd W. Kelly, Highlands 
University, Las Vegas. 

North Dakota: H. L. Woll, Devils Lake 
Junior College, Devils Lake. 

Oklahoma: Robert A. Lowry, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater. 

South Dakota: Hulda Vaalar, 24 S, Har- 
vard. Vermillion. 

Texas: J. Roy Wells, Sam Houston College, 
Huntsville. 

Wyoming: J. F. Williams, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


DISTRICT 6— PACIFIC 


Arizona: Lena M. Pollard, Chandler High 
School, Chandler. 

California: Michael L. Collins, Manual Arts 
High School, Los Angeles. 

Idaho: L. Devon Sanderson, Idaho Falls 
High School, Idaho Falls. 

Nevada: Mildred Klaus, Reno High School, 
Reno. 

Oregon: C. C. Callarman, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis. 

Utah: Nellie Ray, Snow College, Ephriam. 

Washington: Emma Glebe, 1402 Maiden 
Lane, Pullman. 

Hawaii: Jeanette Winter, Supervisor of 
_ Business Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Honolulu, T. H. 

USAFI- Tokyo Branch: Alice R. Bailey, 
GHQ AFPAC, APO 181 % PM, San 
Francisco, California. 
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UBEA Forum 


IMPRESSIVE INITIATION SERVICE 


The Bowling Green State University Chapter of 
FBLA, Bowling Green, Ohio, holds semi-annual initia- 
tion services for members. A copy of the impressive 
ceremony prepared for the service may be obtained from 
National Headquarters in Washington. The ceremony 
was written and directed by members of the Bowling 
Green Chapter for use in their own club and for the 
installation of new clubs in their area. 

The president and sponsor are seated behind a long 
library tab!e while other officers are seated at individual 
tables or stations. A lighted candle, symbol, and placard 
are placed on each table. At the first station, ‘‘Future,’’ 
the symbol is a erystal ball. For the station ‘‘Busi- 
ness,’’ a typewriter is the symbol. Two dolls dressed in 
caps and gowns for graduation day represent the station, 
‘*Leaders.’’ An array of American flags is used for the 
symbol at the fourth station, ‘‘America.’’ Candidates 
are ushered into the candle-lit room by a guide who pre- 
sents them to each of the four stations and to the presi- 
dent. Following the presentation of each station and 
the president, the candidates are presented to the spon- 
sor. Soft music is played when the candidates enter and 
leave the room. <A program and social hour is planned 
to follow the service. 


FBLA Chapters Organized Recently 


Natchitoches High School, Natchitoches, Louisiana; 
Mason City High School, Mason City, Iowa; Kendall 
High School, Kendall, New York; Gladewater High 
School, Gladewater, Texas; Sidney High School, Sidney, 
Ohio; Waukesha High School, Waukesha, Wisconsin; 
Statesville High School, Statesville, North Carolina. 


FBLA initiation service at State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. Left to right: Vieve 
Meyers, Bertha Kovar, E. G. Knepper, Ruth 
Wales, Ella Ann Vaughan, and Ruth Siegel. 


lowa State FBLA Convention 


By DAVID M. COCKRUM, FBLA Publicity Chairmaa 
Iowa State Teachers College . 
Cedar Fal's, lowa 
The Iowa State Teachers College local Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America played host to ten Iowa high 
schools April 11 and 12 at a state convention which they 


hope to develop into an annual affair. This was the 
first state convention in Iowa, and much eredit is due the 
executive board headed by its student president, Helen 
Davis, and to its sponsor, Miss Muriel Gaynor of the 
Teachers College Business Education Staff. Besides Miss 
Davis the board consists of seven other student members, 
Dorene Allard, Wilma Borden, Dave Cockrum, Stanley 
Baird, Loren Barker, Eleanor Main, and Darlys Diek- 
man. This board guided the conventionites through two 
days of activities designed primarily for familiarizing 
visiting high schools with the FBLA organization and 
the establishment of a chapter in their own high school. 

One hundred twenty representatives including stu- 
dents and faculty members registered for the first gen- 
eral session which featured two prominent business 
leaders in addresses appropriate to the interests of the 
group. Mr. John Coverdale, Head of the Public Rela- 
tions Department of the Rath Packing Company at 
Waterloo, Iowa, presented ‘‘Opportunities in Business 
for the Business Department Graduate.’’ Mr. G. N. 
Peterson, Assistant Manager of the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany, Waterloo, Iowa, spoke to the group on ‘‘ What 
Business Expects from the New Employee.”’ 

Social activities filled the remainder of the day with 
the various groups escorted about the campus. A repre- 
sentative of each school was chosen to be interviewed for 
the regular college broadcast, Iowa Schools in the News, 
a regular feature of station KXEL. 

The convention banquet was held in the Commons 
building and was followed by a short program where 
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Mason City, a visiting school, received their FBLA 
charter. 

The second general session took the form of a panel 
discussion by the executive board of the sponsoring col- 
lege FBLA chapter where the activities of the FBLA 
were discussed in their relationship to the local, state, 
and national chapters. This discussion was aimed prin- 
cipally at giving the participating schools working infor- 
mation which they could utilize in starting such a chap- 
ter in their school. 

An office machines exhibit was directed by Richard 
Simpson, and proved to be one of the most interesting 
meetings. Each small group witnessed at leisure the 
operation of the following machines by skilled college 
students: electric and hand mimeograph, duplicator, 
mimeoscope, electric typewriter, Dictaphone, Ediphone, 
hand and power Monroe ealeulators, hand and electric 
Burroughs calculators, adding, listing, dictating, and 
shaving machines. 

A luncheon and a field trip through Black’s Depart- 
ment Store in Waterloo, Iowa, where all the conven- 
tioners were taken behind the scenes of a large retailing 
establishment concluded the two-day meet. 


Stanley Baird pins badge on delegate at first Iowa State 
FBLA Convention. 


Among the Collegiate Chapters 

State University, Bowling Green, Ohio, has 82 mem- 
bers. E. G. Knepper is faculty sponsor. The chapter 
has prepared an impressive installation ceremony and 
sponsors initiation service for new chapters in the area. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Towa, has 
40 members. Muriel Gaynor is sponsor. The chapter 
visited the Rath Packing Company. Visual aids in busi- 
ness education have been featured at meetings. Mem- 
bers have given demonstrations and visited students and 
faculty of the State School for Blind. 

Lamar College, Beaumont, Texas, has 25 members. 
C. D. Kirksey is sponsor. Typewriting weekly news- 
letters for a civic club and assisting with the steno- 
graphie and clerical work of the college are among the 
projects of the chapter. 
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Among the High School Chapters 
Stonewall Jackson High School, Charleston, W. Va., 
has 130 members this year. Lloyd Erhard, Ralph Cur- 
rey, and Edna V. Pettit are rotating sponsors. Proj- 
ects selected are: typewriting contests, showing of films, 
clerical ability tests for business education graduates, 


and a party. 


Bacon Academy, Colchester, Connecticut, has 15 mem- 
bers. .Miss Elizabeth Slack is sponsor. The chapter has 
prepared a directory of schools in the area which offer 
business subjects. Training for leadership has been 
emphasized in the discussion meetings. ~ 

Speedway High School, Indianapolis, Indiana, has 17 
members. Lawrence E. Thompson is the sponsor. This 
chapter presents a senior scholarship award to the pupil 
who attains the highest average in business subjects. 
Awards are also presented for typewriting and short- 
hand achievements. The chapter conducts field trips to 
business offices. A dance was sponsored in honor of the 
schools’ athletes. 

Central High School, Fountain City, Tennessee, has 
22 members. Gladys Stone is the sponsor. The chapter 
sponsors a series of programs designed to familiarize the 
members with secretarial practice and requirements of 
local business firms. 

Murray Training School, Murray, Kentucky, has 16 
members. Esco Gunter is sponsor. This chapter has 
visited a large business office and will hold a banquet at 
the close of the year. 

Warren Harding High School, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
eut, has 56 members. The co-sponsors are William P. 
Clark and Mrs. M. MePadden. The chapter operates a 
change booth, sells milk to students, and handles the sale 
of tickets for school plays and operettas. 

Salem Senior High School, Salem, Oregon, has 70 
members. LaRue Richards is sponsor. Members have 
eontaeted local business establishments for the purpose 
of receiving first-hand information concerning their 
problems. A carnival skit and concession was sponsored 
by the chapter. 

Austin High School, Knoxville, Tennessee, sponsors 
contests in shorthand and typewriting. Bessie B. Brice 
is the faculty sponsor. 

Susquehanna Township High School] has 25 members. 
Ferne Zeigler is sponsor. The chapter has visited busi- 
ness departments in other schools, observed actual busi- 
nes procedure in local offices, and attended demonstra- 
tions of office equipment. 

Chillicothe High School, Chillicothe, Missouri, has 31 
members with helper degree. Hazel Newcomer and Mrs. 
Homer Israel are sponsors. Best ways of obtaining a 
position has been featured in chapter meetings. 

Southport High School, Southport, Indiana, has 77 
members. Co-sponsors are: Elwood Miller, Nelle Weaver, 
Margaret Janert. The chapter arranges for speakers and 
programs of interest to business pupils. An outstanding 
social event is scheduled for the close of the term. 

Gettysburg High School, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, 
has 22 members. The chapter’s projects include finan- 
cial management of all school plays. 


: UBEA Forum 
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St. Albans High School, St. Albans, West Virginia, 
has 28 members. Vivian B. Thomas is sponsor. The 
chapter has made a survey of community employment. 
Typewriting and duplicating for churehes and: civie 
organizations is a service rendered by the group. 

Oak Hill High School, Oak Hill, West Virginia, has 
21 members. Helen N. Steen is sponsor. The chapter 
has made a survey of local business firms to determine 
the types of jobs available and the training necessary 
for securing such positions. 

Hapeville High School, Hapeville, Georgia, has 27 
charter members. Catharine P. Baker and R. R. Bureh 


are the sporsors. Activities of the former graduates of 
the school is the project selected by the chapter this year. 

Blairsville High School, Blairsville, Pennsylvania, has 
81 members. The sponsor is Elizabeth A. Corcoran. 
The chapter sponsors the sale of magazine subscriptions 
for the purpose of making money to buy equipment. 

Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois, 
has 40 members. H. W. Welsh and Robert T. Stickler 
are the sponsors. Projects include demonstrations of 
business machines; field trips to department stores and 
broadeasting studios; sales training class for holiday 
workers; and the handling of advertising, accounting, 
and circulation of the school newspaper. 


Future Business Leaders of America—By-Laws 


(Continued from April UBEA Forum) 


ARTICLE I. Duties OF THE NATIONAL OFFICERS 


SECTION A. The President. It shall be the duty of the 
President to preside over national conventions of Future 
Business Leaders of America and over all meetings of the 
National Board of Trustees. The President shall call one 
national convention each year on such date and at such place 
as shall be fixed by a majority vote of the Board of Trus- 
tees. The President shall appoint all committees and may 
serve as an ex-officio member of these committees. 

SECTION B. Vice Presidents. It shall be the duty of the 
six Vice-Presidents, acting under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, to look after the welfare of the FBLA organization in 
the six administrative regions of the country. In case the 
office of the President become vacant by resignation or other- 
wise, the first Vice-President shall assume his duties, fol- 
lowed in turn, if occasion demands, by the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
and 6th Vice-Presidents in the order named. 

SECTION C. The Student Secretary. The Student Secre- 
tary shall perform the duties common to such an office, such 
as keeping an accurate record of the sessions of the national 
convention and of the meetings of the Board of Trustees, 
one copy of which shall be given to the Executive Secretary 
for the permanent files and one copy kept for his own files. 
He shall perform such other duties as he is directed to per- 
form by the President. 

SECTION D. The National Adviser. The National Adviser 
is an ex-officio member of all committees and Chairman of 
the National Board of Trustees. It is also his duty to ad- 
vise the Board of Trustees, delegates, and committees on 
matters of policy and assist the national officers in conduct- 
ing meetings and carrying out programs. The Adviser re- 
views all applications for charters in the Future Business 
Leaders of America as submitted by states to be submitted 
to the National Board of Trustees with his recommendations. 

SECTION E. The Executive Secretary. The Executive Sec- 
retary shall act as agent of the National Board of Trustees. 
He shall issue charters to associations when ordered to do so 
by the Board and shall act as agent for the organization 
which shall include the keeping of records of membership 
and be responsible for the funds of the organization. He 
shall receive all reports from associations, review them, and 
inform the National Board of Trustees of any proceedings 
which appear to be in conflict with the provisions of the 
national constitution. He shall submit a budget of proposed 
expenditures to the Board of Trustees annually. He shall 
be in charge of arrangements for the annual national con- 
vention and may perform such other duties as directed by 
the National Board of Trustees. 
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SECTION F. The Treasurer. The Treasurer shall act as 
custodian of the funds of the organization; collect national 
dues; keep an accurate record of all receipts, bank deposits, 
and disbursements; and make an annual report on such 
matters at the national convention and such other supple- 
mentary reports as may be directed by the Board of Trus- 
tees. He shall pay out of the treasury such funds as are 
ordered paid by the Board of Trustees on checks counter- 
signed by the President and the Executive Secretary. He 
shall furnish a complete audit to be reviewed by the Audit- 
ing Committe along with an annual bank statement signed 
by an officer of the bank in which the funds are kept. He 
shall furnish a suitable bond, the amount to be fixed by the 
Board of Trustees. 


ArTICcLE II. COMMITTEES 


The President of the Future Business Leaders of America shall 
appoint three committees annually: the Nominating Commit- 
tees; the Auditing Committee; and the Committee on Proj- 
ects. Other committees may be appointed as necessary. 

The Nominating Committee shall, after careful consideration 
of the Future Business Leaders of America personnel, place 
in nomination the candidates for the various national offices. 

The Auditing Committee shall examine the books of the Trea- 
surer. 

The Committe on Projects shall set up the annual objectives 
and goals of the national organization and suggest ways and 
means of attaining them, and shall approve of state projects. 

ArticLe IIT. Reports To THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


Each state association shall submit the following information 
to the National Executive Secretary: 

1. A list of the newly elected state officers immediately fol- 
lowing each state convention. 

2. A report on any changes in, or amendments to, the asso- 
ciation constitution and by-laws immediately following 
each association convention. 

3. A list of official delegates to the national convention at 
least two weeks prior to the convention. 

4. An annual association report on forms furnished by the 
National Executive Secretary, giving such data on status, 
activities, and progress as may be deemed advisable and 
called for by the National Board of Trustees. 

The FBLA fiscal year shall be August 1 to July 31. 


ARTICLE ITV. PROCEDURE FOR ELECTING NATIONAL OFFICERS 


A Nominating Committee, consisting of two members from 
each of the four administrative regions and one at large, 
shall study and review the qualifications of all members who 
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are eligible for consideration for national office. This com. 
mittee shall report during the national convention. Election 
of officers which shall be by ballot shall require a majority 
vote of all the delegates present. 

The President and the Student Secretary shall be elected from 
the membership at large, but shall not be elected from the 
same administrative region for two successive years. 

The election of Vice-Presidents shall follow a seniority cycle. 
The region from which the Second Vice-President comes 
during the current year shall be entitled to a First Vice- 
President the succeeding year and so on for the other re- 
gions. 


ARTICLE V. PROCEDURE FOR ISSUING CHARTERS TO CHAPTERS 


Each chapter shall make formal application in writing to the 
state-sponsoring body, if there is one, otherwise direct to 
the National Board of Trustees for affiliation with the Fu- 
ture Business Leaders of America. Such applications shall 
be signed by the temporary President, Secretary, and Ad- 
viser. The following materials shall accompany the applica- 
tion for an association charter: 

1. A copy of the proposed constitution and by-laws. 

2. A copy of the proposed project for the year. 

3. A complete list of local members, with degrees of each. 

4. A list of the chapter officers, with name, degree of mem- 
bership, and address of each. 

5. A remittance of $1.00 to cover cost of charter and en- 
graving. 

Loeal chapters shall conduct whatever activities that are in 
-accord with the purposes of the organization or solicit as- 
sistance from local business or service groups to secure funds 
for sending delegates or members to the state and national 
conventions. 

A charter shall be granted by the National Board of Trustees 
upon such application, provided the proposed association 
constitution is not in conflict with the national constitution 
of the Future Business Leaders of America, such charter to 
be signed by the National President and by the National 
Executive Secretary. 

The delegates at any annual national convention shall have the 
power to suspend association charters upon receipt of evi- 
dence of infringement on provisions. of the national consti- 
tution. 

Emblems and pins shall be purchased from the national office 
and should be ordered at the time of the charter application. 


ARTICLE VI. PROCEDURE FOR DETERMINING STANDING 
OF CHAPTERS AND MEMBERS 


A chapter of FBLA shall be considered in good standing with 
the national organization of Future Business Leaders of 
America when the following conditions are met: 


1. When the charter fee has been received. 


2. All reports submitted to the National Executive Secre- 
tary as requested. 

3. Chapter constitution not in conflict with the national con- 
stitution in any of its provisions. 
An active member shall be considered in good standing when: 
1. He attends local chapter meetings with reasonable regu- 
Jarity. 

2. He shows an interest in, and takes part in, the affairs of 
the chapter. 

3. He pays his dues regularly. 

In case any chapter is not in good standing for a period of 
twelve months prior to the national convention, the delegates 
in national convention shall have the power, upon recom- 
mendation of the National Board of Trustees, to withdraw 
or suspend the charter and refuse such chapter official rep- 
resentation at the annual national convention. When, and if, 
such action is taken, the chapter in question shall be denied 
the regular privileges enjoyed by chapters. By meeting the 
requirements for good standing a chapter may be reinstated 
at any time by action of the National Board of Trustees. 

Whenever this constitution is found to be in conflict with the 
state law and constitutional provisions of any of the states, 
the Board of Trustees is empowered to make adjustments 
found necessary, to the end that no chapter or locai member 
be barred by reason thereof from the enjoyment of his rights 
and privileges. 


ArticLeE VII. CHAPTERS 


Collegiate chapters of the Future Business Leaders of America 
may be organized in accredited institutions for training 
teachers of business. 

Membership may include trainees preparing to teach business, 
former active FBLA members who are enrolled in the insti- 
tution. 

The general plans for collegiate chapter work shall be devel- 
oped by the National Board of Trustees but may be ap- 
proved, altered, and revised by the delegates assembled in 
national convention. 

All activities of collegiate chapters of Future Business Leaders 
of America and members thereof shall be in harmony with 
the purposes, principles, and ideals of the Future Business 
Leaders of America Organization. 

Each collegiate chapter shall submit to the state sponsor an 
annual report covering program of work and achievements 
for the current year. 

Collegiate chapters shall be chartered by, and be under the 
authority of, Future Business Leaders of America in the 
states concerned. 

All collegiate members are entitled to wear a pin or key of 
special design. 

All FBLA advisers are also entitled to wear this same pin or 
key. 


FBLA 


Bronze Pin 


HELPER DEGREE 
$0.75, no Federal Tax 


Twice Actual Size 


SUPERVISOR DEGREE 
$1.60 plus 20% Federal Tax, $1.92 


The emblem pins of the Future Business Leaders of America for Leaders, Supervisors, 
and Helpers degrees are authorized for wear by members according to the degree 
held. They are available at the prices quoted from the National Headquarters. 


Gold Filled Pin 
LEADER DEGREE 
$1.90 plus 20% Federal Tax, $2.28 


Sterling Silver Pin 


Order from 
UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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UNDER-SUPPLY,. UNDER-TRAINING AND UNDER-PAY IN 
TEACHING PROFESSION IS A PROBLEM AMERICA MUST SOLVE ~ 


| “Teachers Guide” . just 
| off the press.. yours for 
the asking... 


| use coupon 


The teaching methods outlined in If your school is not yet equipped 
this book have grown out of years with MONROE EDUCATORS, 
of experience in teaching and in- 
dustry. If you are already using 
the MONROE EDUCATOR, 
‘Teachers Guide’ provides mate- 


“Teachers Guide’ will show you 
how effectively and simply busi- 
ness arithmetic and machine 


rial that will assure the most ef- 
fective use of the machine. 


operation is being taught in hun- 


dreds of schools. 


MONROE EDUCATOR 


The MONROE EDUCATOR is a 
normally operated Monroe Calculator, 
made for school use only and specially 
priced. It is basically the same machine 
that your students will find in general 
use throughout business and industry. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPT. ORANGE, N. J. 


Please send me free copy of Teachers Guide. 


SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 
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INTRODUCTION 
‘TO BUSINESS 


REVISED EDITION 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 
by Reed and Morgan 


Introduction to Business is the work of Clinton A. Reed, Chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, New York State Education 
Department and Past President of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. His collaborator is V. James Morgan, 
Vice-Principal and Head of the Commercial Department of 
the James Monroe Junior-Senior High School, Rochester. 


BUSINESS 
book 


BETTER BUSINESS 


WILL COME WITH BETTER 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Training for business should be an important part of 


every child’s education since business is such an im- 
portant part of community life. These successful text- 
books are doing their part in providing good business 


Introduction to Business fur- 
nishes a basic course designed 
to give every student the prac- 
tical information which each 
individual needs to conduct his 
personal business affairs. 


There is a stimulating chapter 
on the Consumer and His Prob- 
lems. Advances in the fields 
of communication and trans- 


training in our schools. 


There is much new, fresh ma- 
terial on trade acceptances, 
stocks, exchange, income tax, 
automobile insurance, and in- 
stallment buying. All examples 
of solutions are taken from the 
approved daily practice of mod- 
ern business. Census figures, 


REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
by Edwin I. Stein 


Experienced teachers of business agree that commercial pupils 
need a very thorough grounding in arithmetic. Often pupils 
need a refresher course in arithmetic to restore their skills. 
Refresher Arithmetic is just the book that schools have been 
seeking to meet the needs of pupils whose weakness in arith- 
metic makes commercial courses difficult. ~ 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
by Sutton and Lennes 


BUSINESS 


portation are featured, includ- 
ing air travel, air service, and 
shipping by air. 


postal rates, tariff regulations, 
taxation figures, and other | 
statistical material have been 
brought down to date. 


There is a complete Teachers’ Manual free to users. 


BUSINESS WORKBOOK 
by Reed and Morgan 
Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the titles, 
Communication, Savings, Finance, Transportation, Organiza- 


tion, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, Paying, and Re- 
sponsibility. 


There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, designed 
to inculcate skill in the use of business forms. 


COMPLETE TYPEWRITING 
by Ollie Depew 
Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to develop 
ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter composition. A 
competent typist should not only write rapidly and accurately, 
but should have the ability to compose letters in good taste 

and in correct English. 


Allyn and Bacon 


CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 


BUSINESS LAW 
by Samuel P. Weaver 


Weaver’s Business Law discusses and illustrates the general 
rules of law. It gives type cases and problems to exemplify 
the subordinate rules underlying each general rule. Labora- 
tory exercises give the student a glimpse of the practical 
application of the law. There is a complete Teachers’ 
Manual. 


BUSINESS 
LAW 
WEAVER 


COMPLETE 
TYPEWRITING 


BOSTON 8 NEW YORK 16 DALLAS 1 SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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